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ONTROLS 
the GIANT Power 


asoline 


Kt AS the strength of the elephant 
must be controlled to be of service, 


so gasoline needs a trainer to deliver its 
power smoothly and evenly. 

Gasoline without Ethyl goes “‘wild”’ in 
modern engines. It explodes unevenly, 


ausing harmful knock, overheating and 


loss of power. Ethyl stops this. Added to’ 
gasoline, it controls combustion—deliv- 
ers power smoothly—brings out the best 
performance of any motor. 
Ethyl Gasoline is the biggest selling 
brand of motor fuel in the country today ak. 
—and has been for two years—for the tone for 
simple reason that it gives you greater —— 


If you 


value for your gasoline money, and the : 4 this ear, 
‘ v freeze m 
best performance of your car every minute 


fore, car 
On <* that you drive. rallon of 
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EVEREADY PRESTONE COSTS LESS BECAUSE IT !IS 


CONCENTRATED 


You pay no premium for protec- 
tion when you use Eveready Pres- 
tone. It is highly CONCENTRATED 
—97% anti-freeze—so less of it is 
needed. Eveready Prestone should 
not be confused with less efficient, 
diluted solutions containing 40 to 
55% water. And it should not be 
confused with boil-away anti- 
freezes. It does not evaporate— 
one filling lasts all winter. In cost 
per season, it is the most econom- 
ical anti-freeze on the market. 
There is nothing else like Eveready 
Prestone, for it was scientifically 


developed to give water-cooled 
engines complete protection in 
winter. Specially treated to prevent 
rust, it prolongs the life of the 
car. Approved by all car-manu- 
facturers, and guaranteed by 
National Carbon Company. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 
Unit of 


Union Carbide 


and Carbon 
Corporation 


THIS 
POPULAR-PRICE 
CAR, 


operating in a cold- 

weather zone, needs 
only 4% gallon of concentrated Eveready Pres- 
tone for all-winter protection. Cost $2.25. No 
corrosion—absolute safety. 

If you buy a water-diluted anti-freeze for 
this ear, you pay for water, as well as for anti- 
freeze material. The low cost per gallon, there- 
fore, cannot be compared with the cost per 
tallon of concentrated Eveready Prestone. Ob- 
viously, you will need more of the diluted prod- 
uct to get the same protection. 

If boil-away anti-freeze is used, there must 
he one-half gallon in the cooling-system every 
time the thermometer drops to 20° F. Cost (?) 
++. it depends on the number of cold snaps. 
Meanwhile, checking, 


frequent renewals, 


trouble and bother. 


THis 
MEDIUM-SIZE 
CAR, 


in an average- 

weather zone, 
needs only one gallon of concentrated Eveready 
Prestone. Cost $4.45. All-winter protection 
against freezing, rust, clogging and corrosion. 

The cost of enough water-diluted anti- 
freeze to give this car the same protection 
cannot be computed unless you know how 
much anti-freeze and how much water there 
is in the product you buy. Some brands con- 
tain as much as 55% plain water. Low cost 
per gallon, therefore, means nothing. 

If boil-away anti-freeze is used, the cost 
per season may be a great deal more than the 
cost of Eveready Prestone. Meanwhile, no 
certain, sure protection through all weather 
changes. No protection against rust and 


corrosion. 


THIS 
LARGE CAR, 


operating ina 

zero-weather 
zone, needs only two gallons of concentrated 
Eveready Prestone. Cost 38.90. Complete peace 
of mind for the owner of a valuable car. 

You can buy a water-diluted anti-freeze at 
a lower cost per gallon, but you will have to 
buy much more than two gallons to get the 
sume protection. How much more will depend 
on the amount of water in the product. There- 
fore, the cost per gallon of such anti-freeze 
means nothing. 

If boil-away anti-freeze is used, two full 
gallons must be present every time the tem- 
perature drops to zero. The cost may casily 
exceed the cost of Eveready Prestone. Mean- 
while, no certain protection against freezing 


—none at all against corrosion. 


EVEREADY PRESTONE 
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said DR. VALAGUSSA 


The Honorary 
Physician to 
the Italian 
Royal Family, 
describes a typ- 
ical case history 


%, 
* 


Po y=" 


“C, R———,, a girl, age nine years... 
delicate constitution. Tongue coated; no 
appetite ... pronounced constipation ...” 
That is the beginning of the ‘case history’ 
of one of the many patients of Dr. Vala- 
gussa, the world-famous Italian specialist. 
He describes the case:— 
‘*Before I treated this girl, her intes- 
tines moved only under the influence 
of cathartics, laxatives and enemas. 

‘I submitted her to a 3-times-a-day 
yeast treatment. Soon her intestines 
began to function regularly. Her tongue 
became normal .. . appetite returned. 
She had no more need for laxatives.’”’ 


Eaten regularly, 3 cakes a day, Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast mixes with and softens the 
food residues that stagnate in the body 
when intestines grow “tired.” At the same 
time, it strengthens the intestinal muscles. 
Thus intestines are gently trained to 
“help themselves.” Poison-breeding wastes 
that were making you feel so headachy 
and “ pepless” are daily cleaned away! 
You can get Fleischmann’s Yeast at grocers, 


restaurants and soda fountains, and directions 
are on the label. ddd it to your diet today. 


IMPORTANT! Fieischmann’s Yeast for health 
comes only in the foil-wrapped 
cake with the yellow label. It's 
yeast in its fresh, effective form 
—rich in health-¢iving vita- 
mins B, G and D)—the kind fa- 
mous doctors recommend, 


Copyright, 1922, Standard Brands Incorporated 
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| Time Made 


| Sirs: 


Election results known midnight (E. S. T.) 
Accurately reported, written, printed, 
mailed, transported, received 9 a. m. (E. S. T.) 
Noy. 11. Elapsed time, 57 hours. Congratula- 
tions on a fine job of “making Time.” 
W. D. Conover 

Toledo, Ohio 

Time’s election returns contained one 
error—reporting New Jersey's Barbour 
Mr. Barbour con- 
ceded Democrat Percy Stewart’s victory 


| at noon Wednesday, discovered Thursday 
| evening when complete unofficial returns 


had come in that he had won.—Ep. 


Presidential Talk 
Sirs: 

Why does not Time suggest that the President 
of the U. S. give a 15-minute radio talk once 


| a month on “United States History of the Past 


Monih’’? 
He certainly owes this much to the public, 


and the public should know the vital changes 


being made. 
B. L. Kniont, M. D. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

The U. S. Constitution provides that 
the President ‘ shall from time to 
time give to the Congress information on 
the state of the Union and recommend to 
their consideration such measures as he 
shall judge necessary. By custom, 
the President reads his message on the 
state of the Union at the start of each 
session of Congress.—Ep 


Humorist 
Sirs: 

In Time, Nov. 7, you wrote as follows: “In 
New Hampshire. on the other hand, Humor st 
Corey Ford is the mainstay of an ineffectual 
Crusader contingent. If Wet Fred Brown beats 
weasling Wet-drinking George Higgins Moses 
out of his Senate seat, etc.” 

In True the current week (if you are up on 
your toes) you ought to be writing somewhat 
as follows: “In New Hampshire. Wet Fred 
Brown beats weasling Wet-drinking George Hig- 
gins Moses out of his Senate seat, etc.” 

As one Humorist to another, I just wondered 
what you would call “effectual.” 

Humorist Corey Forp 

Freedom, N. 8 

Trm_E said: “If Wet Fred Brown beats 
weaseling, Wet-drinking George Higgins 
Moses out of his Senate seat. it will not 
be due very largely to Crusader support.” 
Last week Senator-reject Moses explained 
his defeat thus: “Even a cursory examina- 
tion [of election returns] shows that in 
certain sections there were defections from 
me that cannot be explained upon any 
theory other than that of concerted 
treachery.” —Eb. 


Roy E. Larsen 
CircuLaTIon ManaGer, Time, Inc. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cricaco, Ix. 


only one 

| Newsmagazine 
and the yearly 
subscription 


price is 


| $5 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Batting Average 
Sirs: 

I have just gone through an intimacy with 
Time which [| think even the editors can hardly 
match: I have read consecutively every issue 
from July 1929 to date. 

I was, as you might guess, writing a book 
dealing with these years (specifically with the 
thoughts and feelings of people during the De 
pression) and have, of course, made full and 
special acknowledgment of my debt to the mag- 
azine. But [ wanted, in addition, to tell you 
directly how well Trae, which is so prompt and 
bright in presenting events, stands up after 
years have passed. Of perhaps a thousand items 
which | noted from newspapers and other mag- 
azines, only one which 1 thought would be in 
TIME was not; it is a pretty good batting 
average. ... 

GILBERT SELDES 

New York Evening Journal 

New York City 

Omitted by Time was Senator Bing- 
ham’s round-robin telegram last March to 
the 48 Governors asking if they had yet 
observed any starvation in their States. 
Of the 40 replies received by the Senator 
from Connecticut. only Pennsylvania’s 
Governor Pinchot’s was in the affirmative. 


—Eb. 


“Somebody Else” 
Sirs: 

In the Oct. 9 issue of the Vew Vorker you 
have an advertisement with the heading, 
“Scooped Lions”? and a portion of a lyric which 
you credit to the late Bert Williams 

I beg to call your attention to the fact that 
while Mr. Williams was the singer of the lines 
quoted, which by the way, were from a song 
entitled, “Somebody Else, Not Me,” I happened 
to have written the number. 

It is not a matter of much importance one 
way or the other. TI feel, however, that Mr 
Williams being no longer with us while IT am 
still very much alive | am entitled to whatever 
credit you have to spare 

3ALLARD MACDONALD 
New York City 


Democratic Coffers 
Sirs: 

Under National Affairs, pp. 1o & 11, Tit 
Oct. 31, you say, regarding Democratic deficit, 
“In honest expectation of a Brown Derby vic 
tory [in 1928] Chairman Raskob had piled up 
a huge party deficit.” “The | present Demo- 
cratic] campaign was largely being financed on 
more borrowed money and the hope of victory.” 

li the hope is realized just what process 
will be used to make up this deficit—who will 
pay it—and why? 

Ropert S. CARROLL 

Bucyrus, Ohio 


Lean a fortnight ago, the Democratic 
coffers will rapidly be filled by “gifts” 
from citizens seeking remunerative or 
honorary assignments.—Ep. 


Please enter my subscription for 
Time for one year, and send me a 
bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8). 
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Back up 
your boy... 


: ane you want him to score 


in the toughest game of all 


> a E scuffed with him. You've felt his 
small hand slip trustingly into yours when 
he has needed help... 


Are you sure he'll get his chance in life— 
this boy who depends so much on his Dad? 
He'll face a fierce fight when he grows up. 
Against a growing number of college men he'll 
have to make his way. And cold averages 
show they are getting more and more of the 
opportunities—the “breaks.” 


You want your son to be one of them. A 
graduate of the school he chooses, however 
your family circumstances may change and 
shift, whatever happens to you. 

He can be. You can be sure of that today. 

The old, conservative Union Central Life 
Insurance Company has a definite plan in 
mind when it suggests: back up your boy. You 
can afford this plan. It costs amazingly little 


if you start now, while he is still a little fellow. 
And behind it are over $300,000,000 in assets. 


This plan provides that the money your 
youngster needs will be ready, waiting to see 
him through. And the plan can be built 
around your present life insurance. So keep 
this protection in force. 


Then take the first step toward making 
sure of your boy’s education. Find out what 
expenses undergraduates are up against to- 
day. The Union Central Life has gathered 
from 300 leading colleges and universities 
up-to-the-minute costs of tuition, board 
and room, clothes, even incidental expenses. 


These facts for each school are printed in a 
booklet called “A Place in the Sun.” Send for 
it. With your copy the Union Central Life 
will give you the full story of the Education 
Plan. There is no cost, no obligation to you. 


Tue Boy 
Wuo GRADUATES 
From COLLEGE 
Earns $100,000 | 
More Lire INCOME 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 
Dept. T-1 Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me free the new manual on my 
boy's future, “A Place in the Sun” 


Name 
fddress 
City 


County 


Copr. 1932 by The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED tN eee? . 


MORE THAN 


$300,000,000 iN 


ASSETS 











“COFFEE— 


OR SLEEP?” 








HARK TO THIS PLEA FOR THE GUEST | 
WHO IS KEPT AWAKE BY COFFEE! | 


“Coffee—or sleep?” —that’s an embar- 
rassing choice to have to make. So 
pity the poor guest who is kept awake 
by the caffein in coffee. Serve Sanka 
Coffee with the invitation “Drink it 
—enjoy it—no fear of wakefulness!” 
For Sanka Coffee is a blend of the 
choicest Central and South American 
coffees — with 97% of the caffein re- 
moved. Sanka Coffee comes ground 
or in the bean—in vacuum-sealed 
cans. Your grocer sells Sanka Coffee 
with the guarantee of satisfaction or 
your money back. Geta pound to-day. 


A Product of General Foods 





co Rs 


AMERICAN 
MEDICAL 
ASSN 






Accepted by the highest medical authority 


REAL COFFEE - 97% GAFFEIN-FREE | 


TIME 


Title 
Sirs: 
In your Nov. 7 issue on p. 21 I find the 
statement that Mr. Torsten Kreuger “had the 
; ; . ~ : ) 
diplomatic rank of a Swedish consul general.” 
This is not correct. Mr. Kreuger has never held 
any rank in the Swedish diplomatic or consular 
service. He held the honorary title of Consul 
General of Poland in Stockholm, which title, 
according to newspaper reports, he has now re- 
linquished. May 1 ask for a correction? 
Ovor H. Lamm 
Consul General of Sweden 
New York City 
—_©——_ 
Cornerstone 
Sirs: 
Thursday noon of this week we are to seal the 


| box which is to be placed in the cornerstone of 


our new half-million-dollar Gothic Church Sun- 
day morning, Noy. 13, and which perhaps will 
not be opened for a century or more. 
Considering Tive The Newsmagazine of our 
day, we would like to include a copy of it in 
this box. 
MADELEINE DRETER 
Secretary 
Second Presbyterian Church 
Newark, N. J 
Sealed in the cornerstone is the Nov. 7 
issue of Time. Cover picture: Common 
Citizens.—Eb 





No Pony 
Sirs: 

Sprightly and interesting is Time’s story 
(Time, Nov. 7) on the transfer of active man- 
agement in the Curtis Publishing Co. from Cyrus 
H. kK. Curtis to Satevepost Editor Lorimer. Like 
Philadelphians, the national publishing fraternity 
hardly will express surprise. 

Tive, always readable because it points up 
the news with human interest. should know that 
not all Curtis employes call George Horace 
Lorimer “The Surely without his con- 
sent, likely enough without his knowledge—obvi- 
ously because the second vowel in his middle 
name is readily slurred to make the word sound 
like “horse’”’—for years Mr. Lorimer has passed 
to many a Curtisman as “Pony.” As with the 
“Gimlet-Eye” by which Marines tagged General 
Smedley Butler, probably no lack of respect is 
implied; certain it is that George Horace Lori- 
mer, huge, robust, dynamic, is mentally and 


physically no pony. 
G. B. HucHES 


Boss.” 


New York City 


+ 


Opper, Brisbane & Ideas 
Sirs: 

May I have the privilege of making a slight 
correction in your article on campaign cartoons 
in the issue of Time for Oct. 24? On p. 25 you 
say, referring to me, “For 30 years Arthur Bris- 
bane has contributed political ideas for the Opper 
pencil.” While this statement contains a basis 
of fact it is at the same time very misleading. 
Mr. Brisbane, an old friend of mine for many 
years and a man of almost infinite fertility of 
thought, has occasionally proposed political ideas 
for me to draw, always with the clear under- 
standing that I should draw only such of them 
as I chose and should handle them as seemed 
best to me. In this way I have utilized many 
ideas, either wholly or in part, that he has sug- 
gested, and have been glad to get them, -because 
his ideas are almost without exception interesting 
and make good pictures. For example Mr. Bris- 
bane suggested a good many of my “Willie 
and His Papa” cartoons of years ago and he 
proposed my present feature of “’Erbie and ’Is 
Playmates” and suggested three or four of the 
40 or more ideas I have drawn for it. But I 


| have never in my whole career as a maker of 
| comic pictures and cartoons depended on anybody 


except myself, as Mr. Brisbane would attest if 
he were asked. 
FREDERICK BURR OPPER 
New Rochelle. N. Y. 


Doctors & Prostitutes 


Sirs: 

It is amusing to read in your issue of Oct. 31, 
p. 21, review of the picture Faithless, that “she 
has become a prostitute to get money for the 
doctor.” To many this might seem tragic, and 
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so it would be in real life—but in real life one 
who takes an interest in the economics of medi- 
cine even beyond what is forced on him by his 
practice can assure you that the necessity for 
medical care need be the last of all excuses for 
becoming a prostitute. Not only are there free 
clinics, used by those in financ’al distress, and 
often, alas, by those who have the lack of grace 
to take a handout anywhere and at any time, 
but also very few ethical physicians would re. 
fuse medical care to a needy one where society 
made no such provision. But, of course, in the 
movies all things are possible... . 
Morris Myers, M. D, 
Flushing, N.Y. 


——— 


Navy’s Chung-hoon 
Sirs: 

I wish to call your attention to a statement 
made in Time Oct. 31. You said that the best 
kicking back was a “tall swarthy Chinese named 
Gordon Chung-hoon.” 

Chung-hoon is NOT a Chinese. 
blooded Hawaiian. . 


He is a full- 


B. Davsin 
Annapolis, Md. 





Grandpas & Dogs 
Sirs: 

Will the following help silence some of the 
pessimists who just can’t see any future for 
anything? 

QUO VADIS? 

My grandpa notes the world’s worn cogs 

And says, “We're going to the dogs!” 
His grandpa in his house of logs 

Said things were going to the dogs. 
Ilis grandpa in the Flemish bogs 

Said things were going to the dogs. 
His grandpa in his hairy togs 

Said things were going to the dogs. 
But this is what 1 wish to state 

The dogs have had an awful wait. 

B. V. Imprie 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Babies & Dogs 
Sirs: 

Will you kindly inform your readers how many 
millions of dogs there are in the U. S.? Also 
make a suggestion as to the saving that could 
be effected during this depression by dispensing 
with a certain percentage of worthless and vi- 
cious curs? Why should dogs dispute for food 
with babies during the coming winter? I know 
that breeding dogs for profit is a highly com- 
mercialized, if somewhat disgusting, branch of 
our economic system, and that we must not step 
too harshly upon the dog industry; but it does 
seem as if something could be proposed at this 
opportune time to at least mitigate the dog 
nuisance. 








WILtiAmM MILL BUTLER 
Beachwood, N. J. 


In 1926 there were 7,000,000 dogs in 
the U.S. Time proposes no “plan.” —Ep, 
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made or stapes Aedk ie KRAFT” 


Cheese lovers are of one mind! The 
rare sharp flavor of Kraft Creamed 
Old English wins it a place of 
honor among the World’s Finest 
Cheeses. 


That prized sharpness comes from 
English-ty pe Cheddar. Kraft experts 
have found a way to hold that true 
Cheddar flavor in a creamed cheese 
that spreads like butter and is won- 
derfully digestible. This is dis- 
tinctly a Kraft achievement! 


Creamed Old En 


Copr. 1932 by Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation 


Try this appetizer — Kraft Creamed 
Old English Cheese spread on whole 
wheat wafers and toasted! Or pass a 
tray of crackers and Creamed Old 
English with the after-dinner cof- 
fee. And for sandwiches—plain or 
toasted—this zesty cheese delicacy 
is superlative! 

Your grocery or delicatessen shop 
carries Kraft Creamed Old English 
Cheese well protected in neat half- 
pound packages. Don’t miss it! 
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Jack Denny and the 
WHITMAN'S SAMPLER ORCHESTRA 
(Direct from the Waldorf-Astoria) 

8:45 P. M. (E. S. T.) 
WED.~—N. B. C. Red Network 


THUR.—Columbia Broadcasting System 


CHOCOLATES 


Since 1842 the 
finest in candy 


$1—$1.25-$1.50—$2 the pound 


© S$. F. W. & Son, Inc. 
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SAMPLER 


,... always sure of a 
hearty welcome 


Let Whitman’s Sampler be your 
ambassador. Let it carry your message. 
And what a delightful (and expressive) 
messenger. Graciously and thought- 
fully it carries hundreds of thousands 
of messages every year —of thanks— 
of congratulation—of regrets. How 


much easier — and more charming 


than a note —or an unwanted gift! 


Everybody loves W hitman’s Sampler, 


for its rich variety of favorites satisfies 
most delightfully the natural hunger 
for good candy. And —don’t forget— 
that book, bridge game or radio pro- 
gram will be far more enjoyable with 
the companionship of the Sampler. 

Have the Sampler on hand when 
guests call—or during the week-end 
at home and—why not see your 


nearby Whitman dealer today? 
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Hubris 

In golden Greece the Periclean playgoer 
knew by heart the Pride & Fall theme 
of classic tragedy. Hubris (vBpis) was 
the offense of the honest but haughty 
mortal who thumbed his nose at the gods 
and arrogantly defied fate. Certain as 
death, Nemesis followed to wreak the 
wrathful gods’ retribution upon such a 
presumptuous creature. The hubris-nem- 
esis pattern of drama unconsciously taught 
the Hellenic lesson of moden agan or 
moderation in all things. An Attic axiom: 
“Too much prosperity brings ruin.” 

In his great trilogy, Aeschylus made 
Prometheus, the fire-bringer, pay a fearful 
price for defying Zeus. On seeing Sopho- 
cles’ Oedipus Rex & Oedipus Tyrannus 
good Athenian audiences were properly 
shocked at the King’s insensate stubborn- 
ness in attempting to influence economic 
conditions. The mythical hubris of the 
Trojans before their city was sacked was 
only matched by the historical hubris of 
the Athenians themselves just before their 
defeat in the Peloponnesian War. 

Last week in the U. S. many a classicist 
thought he saw a striking analogy between 
the Nemesis-like defeat of Herbert Clark 
Hoover and the hubris of the Republican 
Party during the past decade. The G. O. P. 
had defied the political gods by declaring 
it alone was “fit to rule.” It had taken 
credit for all the good things fate bestowed 
upon the land. It had promised to put 
the entire nation comfortably on Mount 
Olympus. Wrote Elmer Davis in The New 
Republic: 

“You can search all Aeschylus and 
Sophocles without finding a better exam- 
ple of hubris than Mr. Hoover’s behavior 
in 1928. | His] . was not the wanton 
violence of the ancient tragic heroes but 
a smug arrogance. . His campaign 
promises ran to that excess which above 
ill things offended the Greek tempera- 
ment, which seemed above all things to 





































vite the correcting interposition of 
Nemesis. . . . Compare him, for example, 
with Oedipus. Oedipus, like Hoover, 


thought very well of himself. We first see 
tim when his country is suffering from a 
vere and unexpected depression. . . 

He has appointed Kreon as a fact-finding 
(mmission. Kreon’s subsequent experi- 
tnees are reminiscent of Mr. Wickersham. 


.. But it must be admitted that Oedipus 
behaves better than his modern analogue; 


€ does not say that it might have been 
Worse,” 

€ While President Hoover was restfully 
‘unning himself at his Palo Alto home 
ast week, War Debts came crashing back 
nto the headlines just as everyone ex- 





















































The Weekly Newsmagazine 


pay the U. S. $30,000,009 on debt prin- 
cipal, $65,550,000 on interest; France, 
$19,261,438 on interest. Only Congress 
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CHASE'S ANDERSON 
“The weakest position was impregnably 
PI 
strong. 


has authority to suspend interest pay- 
ments, continue the 
for another year 
Two days after election Sir Ronald 
Lindsay, British Ambassador, called upon 
Secretary of State Stimson, left a note 
which said: “His Maijestv’s Government 
... believe that the régime of intergov- 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
THE PRESIDENCY pected them to do once the election was  ernmental financial obligations, as now 
over. On Dec. 15 Britain is scheduled to existing, must be reviewed. . . . The im- 


mediate objective is of a more limited 
nature. ... His Majesty’s Government 
ask for a suspension of the payments due 
from them [Dec. 15].” A French note 
delivered next day at the State Depart- 
ment suavely echoed the request “that an 
extension of the suspension of payments 
may be granted in order that the study 
of the present serious problems now under 
discussion may be continued and completed 
in the necessary atmosphere of mutual 
trust.” In substance Britain and France 
wanted two things from the U. S.: 1) a 
conference to reduce their debts: 2) an- 
other moratorium pending such reduction. 

When this news was flashed across the 
continent, President Hoover ordered out 
his special train a day in advance, started 
back to Washington at top speed. Before 
he left California, however, he dispatched 
a momentous telegram to President-elect 
Roosevelt at Albany. After giving his 
successor the gist of the British note, he 
declared: 

“Thus our Government is now con- 
fronted with a world problem of major 
importance to this nation. A year 
ago I recommended to Congress that a 
new debt commission be created to deal 
with situations that might arise. Congress 
declined to accede to this. It passed 
a joint resolution [declaring it] ‘to be 
against the policy of the Congress that 
any of the indebtedness of foreign coun- 
tries to the United States should be in 
any manner cancelled or reduced. , 

“T do not favor cancellation. Sub- 
stantial reduction of world armament has 
a bearing upon this question. If negotia- 
tions are to be undertaken, protracted 
discussions would be necessary which could 
not be concluded during my administra- 
tion. If there is to be any change in the 
attitude of the Congress, it will be greatly 
affected by those members who recognize 
you as their leader. 

“T am loath to proceed with recom- 
mendations to the Congress until I can 
have an opportunity to confer with you 
personally. There are also other im- 
portant questions as to which I think an 
interchange of views will be in the public 
interest. A world economic confer- 
ence will be held during the coming win- 
ter. Parallel with this is the Dis- 
armament Conference. 

“T understand that you are planning to 
come through Washington sometime {this 
week] and I hope you will find it con- 
venient to stop off long enough for me to 
advise with you.’* 


*Last July Governor Roosevelt asked Presi- 


dent Hoover for an interview on St. Lawrence 
water power and New York State’s interest 
therein. The President refused. 





Governor Roosevelt was sick abed with 
a head cold in the Executive Mansion at 
Albany. doing as much as he could about 
the State budget. To President Hoover's 
invitation he replied: “I shall call you on 
the telephone as soon as the time of my 
departure for the South has been deter- 


mined. . . . You and I can go over the 
whole situation. I had already arranged to 
meet a number of the Democratic leaders 
of the present Congress late this month at 
Warm Springs. I hope that you also will 
see them at the earliest opportunity be- 
cause. in the last analysis, the immediate 
question . . . creates a responsibility which 
rests upon those now vested with execu- 
tive and legislative authority. My kindest 
regards. .’ Never before in U. S. his- 
tory have a President-reject and President- 
elect sat down together in the White 
House before inauguration to discuss grave 
matters of state. 

@ Detouring from the main line, Presi- 
dent Hoover stopped to see by moonlight 
and floodlight the Colorado River dam 
which bears his name. With resident 
engineers he talked the professional jargon 
of engineering. To him the Hoover Dam 
meant “millions of happy homes out under 
the blue sky of the West.” Day after his 
departure the first big tunnel around the 
dam site through the canyon wall was 
opened to divert the river's flow tem- 
porarily during construction. 

@ President Hoover’s sensational cam- 
paign statement at Des Moines to the ef- 
fect that last winter the U. S. was within 
two weeks of being driven off the gold 
standard rose again last week to plague 
him when Benjamin M. Anderson Jr.. 
economist of big Chase National Bank, 
told a Manhattan audience of banking 
experts : 

“There has been no time in the past 36 
years when there has been justifiable 
ground for doubt as to our ability to main- 
tain the gold standard in its full in- 
tegrity. The panic in early 1932 was 
in many ways more intense in political 
than in financial circles... . At the 
lowest point of the gold holdings of the 
Federal Reserve System | June 15] our 
l‘ederal Reserve banks had 4097 of gold 
against Federal Reserve notes and 35% 
of gold and lawful money (almost wholly 
gold) against deposits and over & above 
that approximately $1.000.000.000 in gold. 
This was our worst position and our weak- 
est position. And I say to you, categori- 
cally and unqualifiedly, that this worst and 
weakest position was impregnably strong.” 
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Cabinet Carpenters 
(See front cover) 

In the weeks and months immediately 
ahead further unauthorized and unfounded 
suggestions may appear in print and other- 
wise. I desire to make it clear that no 
decision has been reached and no decision 
will be reached in regard to any appoint- 
ments for at least two months. I shall 
neither confirm nor deny any such reports. 
Here and now I ask the public to disregard 
any and all such speculations —President- 
elect Roosevelt. 

To operate the Federal Government re- 
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quires about $4.000,000,000 and 600.000 
workers per year. Nine-tenths of these 
employes are clerks. stenographers. letter 
carriers, janitors. messengers. chauffeurs. 
laborers. agents and inspectors. all of whom 


























"Wide Wortd 
Cot. Howe 


. instantly to the Ear. 


are under the classified civil service and 
therefore hold their jobs regardless of 
elective changes. At the top of the per- 
sonnel pile, however, are approximately 
a thousand key positions from which the 
Government is really run. To fill these 
executive jobs with men of his own choos- 
ing is a new President's official privilege 
and political duty. A President-elect is 
besieged by an army of applicants. His 
mail is swollen with local recommenda- 
tions for “deserving” partisans. Each & 
every likely candidate must first be in- 
vestigated because a President is held per- 
sonally responsible for the character and 
calibre of any man he puts in office. Thus 
a President-elect gets his first idea of the 
awful magnitude of the four-year job 
ahead of him. 

A new President starts to build his ad- 
ministration from the top down by getting 
ten good men and true for his Cabinet. 
These first-rank appointees then help him 
fill up the lower grades in their respective 
departments. Next to be found are the 
32 members of the Sub-Cabinet ranging 
from the Undersecretary of State to the 
Second Assistant Secretary of Labor. A 
clean sweep in the foreign service requires 
15 new Ambassadors, 42 new Ministers. A 
new President must pick & choose until he 
gets men to serve him as Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, Commissioner of Cus- 
toms. Comptroller of the Currency, Gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board, Di- 
rector of the Mint, Director of the Budget, 
Director of Engraving & Printing. Gover- 
nor General of the Philippines, Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, Director of the 
Census, Governor of Puerto Rico, Com- 
missioner of Education, Director of the 
Bureau of Standards, Director of Prohibi- 
tion, Commissioner of the Land Office, Ad- 
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ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs, Commis. 
sioner General of Immigration, Civil Sery- 
ice Commissioners (3), Farm Loan Com- 
missioners (6), Federal Trade Commis- 
sioners (5) and soon & on & on. In addi- 
tion the President has the appointment of 
go U. S. District Attorneys, 15.031 post- 
masters and a host of minor officials down 
to and including notaries public of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The only high execu- 
tive oificial who is legally safe in his job 
after March 4 is John Raymond McCarl, 
Comptrolier General of the U. S., ap- 
pointed in 1921 for a 15-vear-term and re- 
movable only by impeachment. 

Old Friend; Splendid American. On 
election night at his Biltmore Hotel head- 
quarters Governor Roosevelt feelingly an- 
nounced: “There are two men in particular 
who made possible this great victory. One 
is my old friend and associate Col. Louis 
McHenry Howe. The other is that splendid 
American, Jim Farley.” Col. Howe is the 
President-elect’s “off-the-record” man. 
James Aloysius Farley, very much “on 
the record,” is chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee. This team, together 
with Col. Edward Mandell House, will be 
Governor Roosevelt's closest and steadiest 
advisers during the next four months not 
only in the selection of the Cabinet but 
also in the make-ready of the whole ad- 
ministration. 


Alter Ego. Col. Howe, the President: 
elect’s alter ego, was born in Saratoga, 
N. Y. Twenty-two years ago he was 
Albany correspondent for the old New 
York Herald, when State Senator Roose- 
velt arrived at the Capitol. A warm friend- 
ship developed between them. “Franklin” 
took “Louis” to the Navy Department 
with him in 1913 as private secretary, had 
him at.his side during the 1920 campaign 
Col. Howe is credited with digging up the 
“Happy Warrior” phrase with which Mr 
Roosevelt twice nominated Al Smith. He 
handles the Governor’s private mail, pri- 
vate business, private house in Manhattan. 
During the pre-convention campaign he 
was the “inside man,” while Jim Farley 
was working in the spotlight. It was 
straight to Col. Howe the McAdoo men 
went at the Chicago convention when they 
were ready to dicker on a_ shift from 
Garner to Roosevelt. 

During the campaign proper, as a sort 0! 
Master Mind, he was out of public sight 
in offices across the street from national 
headquarters where wise Democrats 
sought him out for advice. He and he 
alone can get directly and instantly to the 
President-elect’s ear. 

Louis Howe is a slight, frail man, with 
a wrinkled face, who wears rumpled 
clothes and an_ old-fashioned stand-up 
collar. He is not as crusty as he looks 
No “yes” man, he gives Governor Roost 
velt plenty of unwelcome advice. He has 
a wife and two children in Fall River 
whom he visits week-ends. After March 4 
he probably can be found in a cubby-hol 
office at the White House, quiet and sell 
effacing but exerting a sound wholesome 
influence over the Presidency far beyont 
the country’s realization. 

Col. House, a political godfather t 
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“Frank” Roosevelt since he was Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, will serve as the 
connecting link with the old Wilson regime. 
Throughout the campaign and since Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt has been in almost daily 
communication with him. If an important 
Democrat balks about entering the Cabi- 
net, Col. House will be quietly dispatched 
to try to make him see his public duty.’ 

Job No. 1. Before it was silenced by 
Governor Roosevelt the Press of the land 
had lugged out all the Democratic Cabinet 
timber available. Public interest centered 
chiefly around the State and Treasury 
portfolios. Last week Secretary of State 
Stimson announced that he was ready to 
was 
appointed. For this No. 1 job President- 
elect Roosevelt, weak on foreign affairs, 
needs a particularly able Secretary with 
an expert international knowledge. Presi- 
dent Harding had such a man in Charles 
Evans Hughes. The favorite candidate for 
Democratic Secretary of State, at least 
with the Press, is Owen D. Young. Three 
other well-qualified gentlemen: John Wil- 
liam Davis, onetime Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James’s; Norman H. Davis, 
onetime Undersecretary of State, now a 
U. S. arms delegate at Geneva; Newton 
Diehl Baker, onetime Secretary of War, 
always devoted to peace. 

Job No. 2. During the campaign Dem- 
ocrats brick-batted the Treasury for ‘“de- 
ceiving” the country as to its fiscal posi- 
tion, for misleading a harassed Congress 
with bad estimates on receipts and expendi- 
tures. President-elect Roosevelt, it is 
known, wants the best possible man for 
Secretary of the Treasury to revive con- 
fidence, in that department. The Press 
promptly pointed its long finger at white- 
crested Bernard Mannes (“Barney”) 
Baruch. Mr. Baruch contributed $61,000 
to the campaign. By rights the job was 
his. But Mr. Baruch, now 62, evidently 
does not want it or any other. He may 
prefer to be an informal dictator of Demo- 
cratic policy from the Wall Street side 
lines. 

Next man on the Treasury list is Melvin 
Alvah (“Mel”) Traylor, president of First 
National Bank of Chicago. Banker Tray- 
lor’s appointment would be satisfying to 
Kentucky where he was born in a log-cabin 
34 years ago, to Texas where he got his 
start as a grocery clerk and smalltown 
banker and to Illinois where he reached, 
with dignity and without greed, the front 
rank of his vocation. A precedent in his 
favor: Lyman Judson Gage stepped out of 
the presidency of the First National to 
become MckKinley’s Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

“It.” With hair and eyes brown, smile 
quick and crinkly, language frank and oc- 
casionally profane, “Mel” Traylor has 
Political “it.” At the national convention 
he got 42 votes for the Presidential nom- 
ination, Because he is easy, informal, lik- 
able, all Chicago wants to see him in the 
Cabinet. On paper his qualifications look 
ample. He knows the theory and practice 
of banking from the cashier’s cage to the 
ward room. He helped set up the Bank 
for International Settlements at Basle. He 
took a large hand in forming National 
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Credit Corp., gave Congress wise tips on 
R. F. C. He has heard the muttered fear 
of depositors demanding all their cash, 
boldly faced them down in First National’s 
lobby. An early advocate of wage cuts, he 
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Cou 


. in daily touch. 


House 


startled the International Chamber of 
Commerce last year by declaring that 
stock exchange ‘‘floor trading has about it 
most of the characteristics of plain crap 
shooting” (Time, May 18, 1931). 

Traylor Week. Out of his professional 
role he lives simply with his wife, son and 
two daughters in a modest frame house 
near Lincoln Park. He keeps his trim 
young figure trim and young by a morning 
and night work-out on a rowing machine. 
His cars are a 1927 Packard, a 1926 Hup- 
mobile. He plays bridge, prefers poker. 
Last week, exclusive of long hours at work, 
he: 1) lunched at the Casino Club with 
Singer Lawrence Tibbett & wife, later 
hearing the Tibbett concert; 2) went to a 
charity ball only because “First National 
contributed the music”; 3).met with the 
board of Gypsum Co.; 4) played 14 holes 
of golf at Old Elm (first nine: 44) with 
George Alfred Ranney, International Har- 
vester vice president, before rain ended 
the game; 5) spent an evening at City 
Hall with his good friend Mayor Cermak; 
6) declared the Roosevelt victory would 
help restore business confidence; 7) went 
duck-shooting at Quincy. 

Secretaries of the Treasury, paid $15,000 
per year, are often rich men who are ex- 
pected to entertain lavishly out of their 
own pockets. Secretary Mellon’s salary 
failed to cover the rent on his Massachu- 
setts Avenue apartment. To Secretary 
Mills his bi-monthly pay check is just 
small change. But Banker Travlor is not 
rich. His First National salary is esti- 
mated at less than $100.000 which he 
would have to give up if he went to Wash- 
ington. Chief among his capital assets is 
a $1,000,000 life insurance policy which 
requires heavy premium payments out of 
earnings. As a Cabinet officer he could, of 
course, accept no outside subsidy. There- 
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fore if and when he is offered the No. 2 
Cabinet post by President-elect Roosevelt, 
Mr. Traylor would first have to ponder 
a very solemn question: What can the 
Secretary of the Treasury live on? 

Conservative or Radical? A third 
ticklish appointment is that of Attorney 
General, largely because of that official’s 
power over business under the Anti-Trust 
laws. Would Governor Roosevelt pick a 
conservative like Maryland’s Governor 
Ritchie or a radical like Montana’s Sena- 
tor Wheeler? 

P, M. G. Most political Cabinet post 
is that of Postmaster General. By all rules 
of the game this job should be offered to 
Chairman Farley, master politician. 

“Alsos.”” Among the ‘also mentioned” 
for the Cabinet are: Frank Lyon Polk, 
Felix Frankfurter, Senator Joseph Taylor 
Robinson, Frank C. Walker, James Mid- 
dleton Cox, Harry Flood Byrd, Utah's 
Governor George Dern, Arthur Mullen, 
Miss Frances Perkins (New York State 
Labor Commissioner), Evans Woollen, 
Jesse Isidor Straus, Clark Howell (Atlanta 
Constitution), John Sanford Cohen (At- 
lanta Journal) James McIlhany Thomson 
(New Orleans /tem & Tribune). 

The most conspicuous Democrat whom 
all dopesters seemed unable to work into 
the Roosevelt Cabinet was Alfred Emanuel 
Smith. 


What to Expect 

“We not only got a new deal and a new 
dealer but a practically new deck of cards. 
It is, however, the same game. The play- 
ers change but the game not at all.” 

So wrote shrewd, able Frank Richardson 
Kent last week in the Baltimore Sum on 
the election of Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt. With Pundit Kent most wiseacres 
were ready to agree that, despite the 
record-breaking Democratic vote and 
wishful talk of “united non-partisan ef- 
fort” the business of Government-by- 
politics would go on about as usual in the 
U.S. for the next four years. In his cam- 
paign President-elect Roosevelt exhibited 
himself as a smart politician and no smart 
politician who wants to stay in power sud- 
denly and violently revolutionizes the 
game’s rules on his first deal. 

The Thirty-Second President emerged 
from the campaign fog as a vigorous well- 
intentioned gentleman of good birth and 
breeding who had large hopes for improv- 
ing his country by ordinary political proc- 
esses. If he lacked crusading convictions, 
he was at least free from his predecessor’s 
stubborn pride of opinion. One week after 
his election he seemed destined to give the 
U. S. the kind of administration it thought 
it wanted rather than the kind he thought 
it ought to have. No section had a right 
to dictate to him, to demand favors. The 
South? He could have won easily without 
it. The West? It was not a necessary in- 
gredient of his victory. The Republican 
Progressives? Without them his sweep 
would have been the same. Such far-flung 
support would give him, if he chose to 
take it. extraordinary independence of ac- 
tion. He had a Congress overwhelmingly 
friendly in which to work his will. He 
started with a clean record, free from 
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“sorehead” enemies in his own party or 
organized opposition from the Republi- 
cans. The country seemed ready and wait- 
ing for him to lead. Never before were the 
pessibilities better for a Democratic Ad- 
ministration to get things done. The result 
seemed to depend upon the brand of 
statesmanship to be furnished by the new 
President. From him and his party what 
could the country expect? 

Governor Roosevelt is by no means 
the whole Democratic party nor. once in 
the White House, will he be the whole 
U. S. Government. In him are concen- 
trated only in the loosest sense the mixed 
mass of ideas, opinions, notions, policies, 
theories and conceptions which will domi- 
nate the country for four years. In Con- 
gress, Democrat battles Democrat as to 
what is good party doctrine. The Demo- 
cratic Press of William Randolph Hearst 
is rarely in tune with that of Adolph Ochs. 
Baruch, Young, Baker & Co. hold ideas 
opposite from those of Dill, Long, 
Wheeler, McAdoo & Co.—yet all are Dem- 
ocrats. An Irish Catholic in Boston, a 
Russian Jew in Chicago and a_ white 
Protestant in Atlanta think on different 
tangents—yvet all are Democrats. 

The most authoritative declaration of 
Democratic principles is the party plat- 
form adopted in the Chicugo convention. 
Governor Roosevelt and Al Smith have 
loudly assured the country that this year 
the platform means something. may be 
accepted as gospel. What it means, how- 
ever, has been differently interpreted by 
different speakers and commentators. 
Though calculations as to what the Presi- 
dent-elect and his party will do are diffi- 
cult and risky. the general legislative pros- 
pect is roughly as follows: 

Finances will be the new administra- 
tion’s first concern. Mr. Roosevelt will 
make an honest effort to balance the still 
unbalanced budget. A 257 reduction in 
Government expenses—about $1.000.000.- 
ooo—is definitely promised but no time 
limit is set. Thus if 6°7 is cut from each 
successive annual budget the Democratic 
President will be able to claim at the end 
of his term a fulfillment of this platform 
pledge. Despite the National Economy 
League’s clamor, President Roosevelt will 
not lead a movement against the $400.- 
000.000 allowance to veterans for miscel- 
laneous illnesses which have no connection 
with the War. A general reorganization of 
Government departments is possible but 
improbable. As in the past. savings will 
take the form of snippings here. snippings 
there. not a bold frontal attack on Gov- 
ernmental spending. Therefore to balance 
the budget 

Taxes will have to be upped more. The 
party stands for “revenue raised by a 
svstem of taxation levied on the principle 
of ability to pay”—which means nothing. 
As Governor, Mr. Roosevelt did not hesi- 
tate to double New York State’s income 
tax to raise relief funds. The only new tax 
to which he is definitely committed is one 
on beer. Publisher Hearst is Democracy’s 
prime agitator for a General Sales Tax but 
his own party tore that proposal to bits 
in the last session. Most Democrats want 
to see the well-to-do pay higher taxes, but 


are slowly coming to realize that sky- 
high rates on luxuries and big incomes fail 
to produce proportionate revenue in hard 
times and therefore defeat their own end. 
Thus the General Sales Tax may become 
the only practical means of balancing the 
budget. 

Currency will be kept on the gold 
standard. The Bonus, with payment in 
fiat money, will not get by. In general the 
financial policy of the Democrats will be 
not to inflate currency but to scale down 
debts by indirect means. 

Repeal of the 18th Amendment may 
well cause a special session of the new 
Congress next spring. Though the party 
is pledged to Repeal, it will take every 
ounce of the new President’s leadership to 
get such a resolution through the slow- 
shifting Senate. Meanwhile beer as a 
source of revenue looked like a certainty 
if not in the 72nd “‘lame duck” session then 
in the 73rd’s first. 

The Tariff will be tinkered. Industrial 
rates will be cut; agricultural rates will 
stand. The State Department will try its 
hand at negotiating a few reciprocal agree- 
ments whereby. for instance. the U. S. 
could ship more automobiles to France in 
return for taking more French soap and 
perfumes. 

Agricultural Relief will probably take 
the form of the domestic allotment plan 
—a straight subsidy to the farm producer 
in return for a cut in acreage 

Jobless Relief will be nothing more 
sensational than a liberal expansion of 
the present system of R. F. C. loans to 
States to relieve local distress. The $300.- 
000,000 fund will probably be doubled and 
red tape cut so needy States can get 
more money quicker. There will be no 
direct Federal “dole.” A moderate pub- 
lic building program, without “pork.” will 
be continued. Across the land will soon 
spring up a co-ordinated system of Fed- 
eral employment agencies. 

Banks will have their security affiliates 
cut away from them. The impractical no- 
tion of restricting the use of Federal Re- 
serve credit for speculation will be toyed 
with, Advertisement of stocks and bonds 
sold in interstate commerce will carry 
sworn data as to promoters’ bonuses. com- 
missions, invested principal and interest 
of sellers. Stock exchanges will not suffer. 
(Only really important change in the bank- 
ing system is state-wide branch banking 
which may be put through the “lame duck” 
session. ) 

Power legislation will result in Govern- 
ment operation of Muscle Shoals. Utility 
holding companies will be sharply reined 
in. 

Railroads will still have the R. F. C. 
behind them but in return will have to 
whittle down top-heavy capital. 

The Philippines will be given qualified 
independence. 

Soviet Russia, if not actually recog- 
nized, will be accorded a better com- 
mercial status for U. S. trade. 

President-elect Roosevelt’s three major 
pledges were: 1) Repeal: 2) 25% Econ- 
omy: 3) “Happy Days Shall Come 
Again.” Declared Pundit Kent: “That’s 
all he has promised. Just those three lit- 


tle things. Practically nothing else. If he 
redeems one of them he will have ac- 
complished a lot. If he redeems two of 
them, it will be perfectly grand. If he 
redeems all three of them he should be 
President for life.” 


THIRD PARTIES 
Saddened Socialists 


“If we get 1,000,000 votes,” said Nor- 
man Thomas, Socialist candidate for Presi- 
dent, on election day last week, “we will 
be moderately encouraged. Every vote 
over 1,500,000 will be decidedly encourag- 
ing. But every vote over 2,000,000 will be 
cause for tremendous jubilation.”” When 
most of the returns had trickled in, Candi- 
date Thomas sadly discovered that he did 
not even have cause to be “moderately 
encouraged.” Estimated “conservatively,” 
the party believed it had polled 600,000 
votes, 1.56% of all votes cast. 

Greatest number of Socialist votes ever 
polled in the U. S. was 919.799 for Eugene 
Victor Debs in 1920. 


Reasons advanced for Candidate 


Thomas’ failure to receive the 2,000,000 
ballots indicated by The Literary Digest 
straw poll: the “protest vote” went almost 
entirely to Roosevelt; “parlor” Socialists. 
reached through the straw poll (automobile 
& telephone owners), are relatively more 
numerous than “proletarian” Socialists. 


THE CONGRESS 

The Seventy-Third 

If the 20th Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion were already the law of the land the 
73rd Congress elected last week would 
assemble Jan. 3, 1933 instead of eleven 
months later.* A special session. however 
will preabably bring it into public view 
earlier than that. 

The Senate after March 4 will be com- 
posed of: 
Democrats 50 
Republicans 36 
Farmer-Laborites I 

, 96 

Not since 1906 has either party had 
such a whacking big majority in the upper 
house. The Democrats are likely to retain 
control of the Senate for four years, pos- 
sibly six because: 1) their present lead is 
so top-heavy; 2) they have a marked 
advantage in the distribution of Senate 
elections in 1934. 
@ Defeat of Utah’s Smoot leaves Idaho's 
Borah, with 26 years’ continuous service 
to his credit, as the Senate’s dean. 
@ Democrats (mostly southerners) who 
will probably be dominant in the news o! 
the new Senate: Arkansas’ Robinson as 
majority leader; South Carolina’s Smith as 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture: Virginia’s Glass as chairman ol 
Banking & Currency; Mississippi's Harr'- 
son as chairman of Finance; Virginias 
Swanson as chairman of Foreign Rela- 


*To date 19 states have ratified this amend- 
ment. Seventeen more are expected to do so ™ 
time for it to go into effect by 1936, in which 
case 42 days will be clipped from the full term 
of President Roosevelt and 59 from that of the 
74th Congress. 
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tions; Montana’s Walsh as chairman of 
Judiciary; New York’s Wagner as expert 
on unemployment relief. 

The House after March 4 will be com- 


posed of: 

- Democrats 314 
Republicans IIl 
Farmer Laborites 4 
Doubtful 6 


435 

Outdone by the Democrats was the 
record-breaking Republican house strength 
of 300 following the Harding landslide in 
1920. So crowded will be the majority side 
of the chamber that nearly a hundred 
Democrats will have to cross the centre 
aisle, sit with the Republicans in a 
“Cherokee Strip.”* Solidly Democratic 
will be the house delegations from Colo- 
rado, Maryland, Indiana, Nebraska, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Utah, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Washington, Idaho, Nevada, 
West Virginia, Arizona, New Mexico and 
ten other Southern States. 

@ Defeat of Iowa’s Haugen who entered 
Congress in 1899 leaves North Carolina’s 
Pou who became two years later dean of 
the House. 

@ Of the six women in the 72nd Congress 
three were returned to the 73rd. Indiana 
and Kansas each elected one new one 
(see p. 12). 

@ Of the 211 Representatives who voted 
for the Bonus bill last session, 57 were 
defeated. Of the 176 who voted against 
it, 83 were defeated. 

New Characters whom voters picked 
to represent them in, the new House in- 
cluded: 

William Cornelius Rogers, Oklahoma 
Democrat. Born at Bessie 33 years ago, 
he is a school teacher. Mistaken identity 
explains his election because he went be- 
fore the electorate under the name of Will 
Rogers. Vainly his opponents pointed out 
that he was NOT the famed funnyman of 
Claremore, that not even his wife called 
him Will. His explanation: “I was named 
Willie but that’s a girl’s name, so I decided 
to use Will.” Funnyman Rogers endorsed 
him: “He’s shown more ingenuity already 
than any candidate I ever heard of... . 
This bird is smart. In fact he'll be plum 
out of place in Congress.” A Dry, Repre- 
sentative-elect Rogers plays croquet. 

Ernest Whitworth Marland, Oklahoma 
Democrat. Born in Pittsburgh 58 years 
ago, he watched Andrew William Mellon’s 
lather found the family fortune by buying 
sacrifice property at sheriffs’ sales. While 
Visiting George Miller's tor Ranch in 
Oklahoma, he got possession of an Indian 
cemetery from one Willie-Cries-For-War, 
struck a gusher which started the $150,- 
000,000 Marland Oil Co. His enterprise 
built Ponca City. In 1930 he lost his 
company to banking interests, went 
“broke.” During his campaign he attacked 
J.P. Morgan et al. To Oklahoma he pre- 
sented Bryant Bell Baker’s $100,000 
“Pioneer Woman” which stands at the 
entrance to his estate. Landscape garden- 
ing is his fun. 


*Named after old Indizn Territory’s “Cherokee 
Strip” into which the excess U. S. population of 
the 80s overflowed as settlers. 
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Magnus (“Magnavox”) Johnson, Min- 
nesota Farmer-Laborite. Born in Sweden 
he developed his lungs as a glass blower, 
today has the loudest voice in the loud 
Northwest. He served two years (1923- 
25) in the Senate as a “dirt farmer.” 

Monrad C. Wallgren, Washington 





International 


OILMAN MARLAND 
. will gush in the House. 


Democrat. A jeweler, he is the Pacific 
Coast’s amateur billiard champion. 

Joseph Weldon Bailey Jr., Texas Demo- 
crat. An attorney, he is the son of the late 
great Senator from Texas. 

William I. Traeger, California Republi- 
can. Now the 250-lb. sheriff of Los 
Angeles county, he played famous football 
at Stanford at the turn of the century. 


TERRITORIES 


Overseas 

For the Territories, a U. S. national 
election is like a neighbor’s party to which 
you are not invited. You are bothered 
by all the noise but do not have any fun. 
Nevertheless, Alaska, Puerto Rico and 
Hawaii had their own private little politi- 
cal upsets, vindications and landslides last 
week. 

In Alaska, Democrat Anthony Diamond 
beat James Wickersham, Republican in- 
cumbent, out of his Congressional Dele- 
gateship. Democrats gained control of the 
territorial House (membership: 16) and 
Senate (membership: 8). 

Puerto Ricans, mindful of the Demo- 
cratic plank promising ‘ultimate State- 
hood,” turned thumbs down on the Na- 
tionalist (independence) party, voted an 
overwhelming majority in the insular 
Legislature to Socialist and Republican 
candidates. 

Hawaii could not decide whether to go 
Democratic or Republican. The Legisla- 
ture stayed Republican (31-to-14), but 
Democrats won more seats than they had 
had since 1922. Lincoln L. McCandless, 
72, Democrat, won the race for Delegate 
to Congress over Republican victor 
Steuart Kaleoaloha Houston. 
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CRIME 
Crime-of-the-W eek 
August Gobel, stoker, and Adolph Wei- 


gand, policeman, sat in the boiler room of 
the Christian Feigenspan ice plant at New- 


ark, N. J. late one night last week. 
August Gobel knew policemen and liked 
them. He had spent several weeks in jail, 
not because he had done anything wrong 
but because it was safer for him. He was 
a man ot 47 with a wife and children. He 
and Policeman Weigand sat on a bench in 
front of the coal pile. From time to time 
Gobel banged open his fire door and a 
bloody glow would spread over the coal. 
He would cover the white spots on the fire 
box, with an eye on the water gauge, then 
he would come back to the bench and talk. 

Ja, they had killed the other man, the 
Prohibition agent. in a boiler room like 
this one. That was two years ago at the 
Rising Sun Brewery in Elizabeth. Ja, he 
had tended boiler there, too. He saw it 
all. The Prohibition man, he had ten 
bullets in him when they rolled him over 
and straightened him out—ten. He heard 
that some of the men in the gang were 
dead now, too. A fellow named Weissman 
out in Kansas City. Another in Phila- 
delphia. Another in Atlantic City. So 
now some men come to the ice plant 
last Tuesday looking for him, Gobel. 
He was the State’s star witness to the first 
murder. So Policeman Weigand had been 
sent there with his big blue revolver to 
keep Gobel safe. 

It was not cold. Several times Gobel 
got up to go out in the empty, soot-black 
courtyard for air. Then he would come 
back to clatter coal into his boiler. It 
made a great deal of noise. It was 3:40 
(he was off at 6) when Gobel went out in 
the yard for his next look around. It was 
his last one. This time there was noise in 
the boiler room but not from the shovel. 
Weigand scrambled over the coal pile. A 
slug shattered his right arm. He dropped 
his gun on the coal. He picked it up with 
his left hand. Outside he thought he saw 
some figures running. He fired at them. 
Then he fell down, shot in the hip. He got 
up again. Another policeman ran up. They 
looked up and down the empty factory 
streets but they did not see anyone, any- 


thing. When they rolled Gobel over he was 
dead. He had only nine bullets in him— 
nine. 


PROHIBITION 


Referenda 

The shock of last week’s Wet revolt ait 
the polls made itself felt in the referenda 
of eleven states, as follows: 

Louisiana pitched its enforcement law 
out the window by a 223,000 to 21.000 
vote, requested Congress to call a Consti- 
tutional convention to vote on repealing 
the 18th Amendment. 

For the first time since 1914, Colorado 
voted Wet—by a ripple. Repealed was 
the State’s Prohibition law. Carried was 
an amendment enabling the Legislature to 
provide laws regulating the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating beverages. 

Washington repealed all its liquor laws 


save the one which makes it a felony to 
sell intoxicants to a minor. The vote: 
217.075-to-139.895. 

California grape growers rejoiced when 
the State joined the Wet parade, repealed 
the Wright Enforcement Act 1,385,980-to- 
630.122. 

Dry since it entered the Union in 1889, 
North Dakota repealed its Prohibitory 
laws by a close vote. Twice before, in 
1912 and 1928, the decision had gone to 
the Drys. 

Hard-drinking New Jersey made short 
shrift of its enforcement act. 

Dry since 1916, Oregon repealed by a 
few thousands the portion of its code 
which prohibits the possession of liquor. 

Arizona repealed its “bone dry” law, 
permitted physicians to prescribe whiskey. 

Michigan voted Yes on a proposal to 
repeal the State’s enforcement act. Score: 
780.154-t0-318.871. 

Wyoming and Connecticut petitioned 
Congress to repeal the 18th Amendment. 
Scores: 30,008-to-11,867 & 291,929-t0-60,- 
053. 

Louisiana, Colorado, Washington, Cali- 
fornia, North Dakota, New Jersey, Ari- 
zona having last week repealed their pro- 
hibitory laws, there are now 13 states 
which do nothing whatever about enforc- 
ing Prohibition. The others: New York 
(1923), Massachusetts (1930), Wiscon- 
sin (1929). Nevada (1923), Montana 
(1926). Maryland has never passed an 
enforcement law. 


WOMEN 
Democracy’s Distajj 

In 1928 President Hoover received 
mighty support from the nation’s women. 
But so much help had come to the Roose- 
velt cause this year from the distaff side 
of the Electorate that there was talk of 
putting a woman in the Roosevelt cabinet. 
Candidates: 

Mrs. Isabella Greenway. She operates 
large copper interests in Arizona left her 
by her late husband. Longtime intimate 
of the Roosevelts. she was a bridesmaid 
when they were married in Manhattan on 
St. Patrick’s Day 1905 in the presence of 
T. R. and to the accompaniment of a 
roaring Tammany parade outside. After 
attending fashionable Miss Spence’s and 
Miss Chapin’s Schools in Manhattan, she 
married aged 19. Four years later she 
found herself widowed, with two children, 
and on her way to homestead in New 
Mexico’s Burro Mountains. When Cop- 
perman Greenway married her she was a 
full-fledged ranch operator. At Chicago, 
Mrs. Greenway, who shuns rouge & lip- 
stick, seconded the Roosevelt nomination, 
said that mention of her for the Vice- 
Presidency was “a purely honorary can- 
didacy.” 

Frances Perkins, chairman of the New 
York State Industrial Board. An expert 


on labor and social problems, she cor- 
rected the U. S. Public Employment Serv- 
ice’s low unemployment estimate last 
August. She has a 15-year-old daughter. 
She is a Mount Holyoke graduate; always 


wears a brown, high-crowned, three-cor- 
nered hat. She went into social service 
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work after witnessing Manhattan’s tragic 
Triangle Shirtwaist fire in 1911, in which 
146 girl workers were killed. z 
Grace Abbott of Grand Island, Neb. is 
head of the Federal Children’s Bureau. 


For the first time, Kansas and Indiana 
returned female representatives to Con- 
gress: 

Kathryn O’ Laughlin, 38, of Hays, Kans. 
had to lick eight male rivals for the 
nomination before she could run against 
the Republican incumbent, Charles I. 
Sparks, whom she defeated handily. Miss 
O’Laughlin, brunette, bobbed-haired. slight- 
ly over average height, was graduated from 
the University of Chicago’s law school, 
practiced in Chicago in 1921 after serving 
as a clerk in the Kansas House. Now 
she has a thriving law office at Hays, where 








Wide World 
“Katy” O’LAUGHLIN 


bossed by father. 


her father, local Democratic boss, has an 
automobile agency. She likes to golf, 
violin, sew. 

Mrs. Virginia C. Jenckes of Terre 
Haute, Ind. had ten Counties, the new 
Sixth District. to cover. This she did in 
an automobile driven by her daughter 
Virginia, 19. They drove 15,000 mi. Mrs. 
Jenckes, a widow, is the great-granddaugh- 
ter of the first judge of the Northwest 
Territory, belongs to one of Terre Haute’s 
oldest families. She owns and runs a 
1,160-acre farm. 


In Philadelphia two rival suitors of 
Miss Anne Brancato set out to make her 
the first Democratic woman Legislator 
from that city. One suitor sent his chauf- 
feur campaigning. The other rang door- 
bells. Miss Brancato was elected. 


As a joke, three girl friends of Stenog- 
rapher Mildred Vanecek, 21, wrote her 
name in on the ballot for Justice of the 
Peace at Council Bluffs, lowa. There was 
no other candidate. Stenographer Vanecek 
became the first woman justice in County 
history 
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POLITICAL NOTES 
Driftwood 
Driftwood washed up after the storm of 
last week's election: 
@ In Exeter, Maine, one Forrest Spauld- 
ing. 37, angered by the outcome, shot & 
killed himself. 
@ Indiana Democrats elected Paul Vories 
McNutt Governor by a plurality of 188. 
642, Frederick Van Nuys Senator by 208,- 
118, won all twelve seats in the House of 
Representatives, carried the Assembly 
(g1-to-g) and State Senate (47-to-7). 
@ Kewanee, Ill. (Population: 19.000) 
went to Winner Roosevelt by one vote. 
@ President Hoover carried his home 
town, Palo Alto, Calif., 176-to-45. Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt lost his native Dutchess 
County, N. Y. 20,078-to-25.511. 
@ The Literary Digest straw vote in- 
correctly gave Pennsylvania and Delaware 
to Roosevelt; Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land and New Jersey to Hoover; but its 
electoral vote forecast (Roosevelt: 474; 
Hoover: 57) erred only by two votes in 
Roosevelt's favor. 
@ The village of Groton, Mass., where 
Governor Roosevelt attended school, went 
for President Hoover (775-t0-404). 
@ Calvin Coolidge’s home town North- 
ampton, Mass. went for Governor Roose- 
velt (4.498-t0-4.095 ). 
@ Year ago last April President Hoover 
after a visit there called the Virgin Is- 
lands “an effective poorhouse.” Last week 
Virgin Islands Democrats cabled the 
President-elect: “Hoover's —poorhouse 
unanimously wishes *your success.” 
@ At Dearborn, Mich. the home precinct 
of Hooverite Henry Ford, who failed to 
register, went for Hoover 403-to-221. But 
Dearborn as a whole went to Roosevelt 
@ Charles W. Bryan was elected Gov- 
ernor of Nebraska for the third time, a 
record. 
@ Michigan went Democratic for the first 
presidential year since the foundation of 
the Republican Party (1854). 
@ Governor Roosevelt carried Virginia 
by 113,832 votes, a record. He carried 
New York City by 862,000 votes, another 
«record. 
@ Victor Aloysius Meyers, jazzband 
leader who campaigned for Mayor of Seat- 
tle last winter on a platform of flower 
boxes for all fire hydrants (Time, Feb. 8), 
was elected Lieutenant Governor of Wash- 
ington. 
@ At Nahant, Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. 
(grandson), running for the Massachusetts 
State House, polled more ballots (8.211) 
than any other Republican in his district. 
won. 


@. Campbell Bascom Slemp. Calvin Cool- 
idge’s onetime secretary, paid an election 
bet by shipping a ton of coal from Camden 
to Washington by air (cost: $147). In 
Louisville. one Charles Jernigan won two 
white chickens for his pot. In Omaha. 


Loser Lillian Zack carried Winner Remus , 


Jobe down Leavenworth Street in a wheel- 
barrow. At Los Angeles, Hooverite Will 
Healy let Rooseveltian Manuel Alonzo 
pitch 24 rotten eggs at him. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 








‘INTERNATIONAL 


The World Reacts 


No sooner had the last U. S. ballot 
been counted, than Great Britain led 
France and other Debtor Powers last week 
in a free-for-all drive by press stories and 
diplomatic notes toward present postpone- 
ment and future cancellation. of what 
Europe owes the U. S. (see p. 7). This 
drive, long prepared (even to the writing 
of the diplomatic notes) was not a reac- 
tion to the U. S. people’s choice of Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt. It was Europe's 
obvious move, in view of the fact that 
U.S. citizens have now balloted and can- 
not ballot presidentially again until 1936. 
By that time, in the opinion of realists on 
both sides of the Atlantic, Reparations & 
War Debts will be over the dam. 

Specific World reactions last week to 
the Roosevelt victory and the Hoover de- 
feat: 

Britons took a strictly party view and 
Britain has three parties: 

“Democracies are accustomed to punish 
their gods for their misfortunes.” said the 
Conservative & undemocratic London 
Morning Post. “The retiring President 

. will be followed by another good 
American . . . who has received a_pre- 
liminary warning by the fate of his pred- 
ecessor.” 

“If Liberalism,” cried the Liberal News 
Chronicle, “were to achieve a revival in 
America it would be a great thing not only 
for the United States but for the world. 


Approximately ditto, Labor’s Daily Her- 
ald. 

Jubilant British distillers hoped to 
empty their warehouses “which are burst- 
ing with good Scotch.” At the British 
Exchequer, officials kept mum as owls 
about “tariff bargaining’ with President 
Roosevelt after next March. British gos- 
sip writers twittered that ‘““Mrs. Roosevelt 
went to school in England and_ has 
many friends here.” 

Frenchmen’s eyes popped as Mumm’s 
Champagne shares, which stood at 85 
(Irancs) on the Paris Bourse last spring, 
spurted from 180 to 226 francs when Wet 
Mr. Roosevelt definitely won. 

On the morning after, however, French- 
men began to take what they call their 
“logical” view. They still hoped to sell 
the U. S. billions of bottles of wine, brandy 
& liqueurs but they pondered Le Temps’ 
reminder that ‘““Mr. Hoover linked the 
question of debt adjustment to repara- 
lions; in disarmament he took important 
steps; and he favored on several occasions 
Co-operative efforts between the United 
Stutes and the League of Nations.” 

These three U. S. trends, all favorable 
to France, may “become stronger” under 
the new President, said Le Temps, “but 
Mr. Roosevelt, like Mr. Hoover will above 
all be President of the United States.” Un- 
fortunately, from the viewpoint of Le 
Temps, he will have to act “from the view- 
point of American interest.” 

Italians were “expectant,” the hard- 





boiled Fascist Press adopting an attitude 
of wait & see. 

Spaniards were “expectant” of tariff 
favors. 

Germans were reminded by a majority 
of their Press that Democrat Roosevelt is 
of the same party as President Wilson, 
whom Germans blame for the Polish Cor- 
ridor and other “infamies” of the Treaty 
of Versailles. 

The Fatherland’s whole Press recalled 
that it was Republican Hoover who “saved 
Germany” last year with his Moratorium 
and, as Berlin’s famed Tageblatt said last 
week, “Europe and especially Germany, 
cannot take note of Mr. Hoover's defeat 
without again expressing gratitude.” 

A German Government spokesman 
called the President-elect a “sympathetic 
gentleman” and a “first class man” who 








Wide World 


Warsaw's Cor. House 


Poles jubilated around his statue. 


has “overcome his physical infirmity” but 
Nationalist newsorgans close to the Gov- 
ernment were bearish. 

Meanwhile German beer stocks boomed. 
Shares of Schultheiss, one of the world’s 
largest breweries. bounded up eight marks 
to 664, followed by Oechsner and a joy- 
ous skyrocketing of Rhine Wine stocks. 

Poles mingled in a jamboree of jubila- 
tion the names of Woodrow Wilson, 
Franklin Roosevelt and Col. House, to 
whom grateful Warsawites have raised a 
towering statue (see cut). Twelve years 
ago, according to the Polish Foreign 
Office, Mr. Roosevelt wrote a magazine ar- 
ticle in which “he vigorously supported 
Poland’s claim for access to the Baltic 
Sea” (i.e. the Polish Corridor). 

As the Hero of the Corridor to Poles 
last week, the President-elect was ex- 
pected to do everything from letting down 
U. S. tariff bars in favor of Polish goods 
to recognizing the Soviet Government— 
with which Poland has recently signed a 
friendly pact of non-aggression. 

Russians who were successively misled 
into hailing President Harding, President 


Coolidge and especially President Hoover 
as likely to recognize their Government, 
hailed President-elect Roosevelt last week 
as probably better than Harding, Coolidge 
or Hoover but otherwise not much good. 

Pravda said “It is an illusion to think 
that the change from one capitalist party 
to another will improve conditions.” 

Egyptians worried whether cotton- 
state Democrats will prevent the “new 
deal” from lowering U. S. tariffs on Egyp- 
tian cotton. 

Turks wondered about Roosevelt recog- 
nition of Russia, their ally. 

Siamese were “indifferent.” 

Chinese were “anxious” lest the Roose- 
velt Administration sanctify Japan’s land 
grab by recognizing Manchukuo. 

Japanese, who had Mrs. Woodrow Wil- 
son in their midst last week, joyously 
hailed the end of the “Stimson Doctrine” 
(of non-recognition of land grabs by any 
nation). They exulted over the personal 
downfall of Statesman Stimson, whom 
millions of Japanese regard as their per- 
sonal enemy. 

In 1923, so Japanese said, Mr. Roose- 
velt wrote a magazine article, Shall We 
Trust Japan?, and they felt last week 
that he certainly will trust them. 

Latin Americans jubilated from coast 
to coast, gave whole front pages to the 
“White Revolution” of U. S. citizens, 
praised them for not dyeing it with blood 

Less skeptical than Europeans, ¢-lighted 
Latin Americans seemed to expect prompt 
and sweeping tariff abatements as the first 
card in the new deal. Only President in 
the world actually to speak out on the 
U.S. election was Chile’s Acting President 
Abraham Oyanedel. “The program of the 
Democrats,” he cried, “is in exact align- 
ment with Chilean aspirations! ... A 
mutual reduction of tariff barriers is of 
transcendental importance.’ 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Parliament’s Week 

The Lords— 
@ Hamstrung since 1911 by the Parlia- 
ment Act emasculating their authority 
(for which Liberal David Lloyd George 
takes chief credit) the Lords dared not 
hope that more power would ever again 
be theirs until the overwhelming Con- 
servative landslide of last year (Time, 
Nov. 9). As a result their Lordships 
were able to study last week a scheme 
for restoring the power of their house 
which has been whipped together by an 
all-Conservative “unofficial committee” 
chairmanned by James Edward Hubert 
Gascoyne-Cecil, 4th Marquess of Salis- 
bury, Hon. Major General, twice Lord 
Privy Seal (1903-05 & 1924-29). Lord 
President of the Council (1922-24). Lead- 
er of the House of Lords (1925-29) anda 
thoroughgoing stuffed shirt (see p. 32). 

The gist of His Lordship’s report was 
that “It would be dangerous to leave the 
Monarchy as the only hereditary element 
in the Constitution.” 

Facing the fact of ponular distaste for 
the upper House, the report urged: 1) 
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reduction of the number of seats from 
759 to 320. Of these 20 would be peers 
of the blood royal, archbishops, bishops 
and lords of appeal. Half the remaining 
300 would be elected by the present 
hereditary peers and the other half would 
be “qualified persons,” possibly nominated 
by the Prime Minister or elected by 
county and borough councils; 2) the new 
House of Lords would have power to veto 


International 
MARQUESS OF SALISBURY 
He would not leave the Crown alone. 


legislation passed by a given House of 
Commons and this veto could only be 
overruled by the vote of a subsequently 
elected House of Commons. 

By passing a bill along these lines Brit- 
ish Tories, who now control both houses, 
hope to legally entrench the upper house 
and hamstring any future Labor Govern- 
ment. 

The Commons— 

@, Tut-tutted a rambling pessimistic 
speech by Prime Minister James Ramsay 
MacDonald which was called “far below 
his usual level.” 

@, The Prime Minister seemed to despair 
of the dole, deplored “created work” and 
saw hope for recovery only in his long 
postponed World Economic Conference 
which he said ought to meet “before 
Christmas.” (Chances are slim that it 
can. ) 

@ Questioned about cheerful reports that 
the Cunard Line would resume construc- 
tion of their super-liner, might christen 
her the Princess Elizabeth and might even 
build a sister ship, Scot MacDonald said: 
“TJ have made a careful inquiry but can 
find no basis for these reports.” 

@ Learned from frosty, Conservative 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Neville 
Chamberlain that “it is very easy to 
waste money trying to provide employ- 
ment.” 

“After all, if a thing is a profitable 
enterprise,” drawled Mr. Chamberlain, 
“why is it not going now?” 

“Don’t let’s be too pessimistic,” was 
the Chancellor’s next remark. “There are 
signs in many quarters of recovery.” 


@ Pondered majority & minority reports, 
submitted after two years of investigation 
by the Royal Commission on Unemploy- 
ment Insurance (i. e. “the Dole’). 

The majority report (Conservative- 

Liberal) signed by Chairman His Honor 
Judge Holman Gregory, K. C. (Liberal) 
will probably be whipped into law by the 
Lords & Commons. It provides for 
drastic dole cuts, reducing the expenditure 
from an anticipated £84,600,000 next year 
to £58.000,000 ($191.980.000). 
@ Surmised from guarded remarks by 
Foreign Secretary Sir John Simon, who 
later left by plane for Geneva, that he will 
propose to the Disarmament Conference 
a pact under which all nations would 
“renounce force.” 

Sir John is seldom candid, but he was 
understood to think that if Japan had 
“renounced force” (instead of merely 
“renouncing war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy” under the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact), something could have been done 
about the undeclared war during which 
Japan bombarded Shanghai while shoot- 
ing up Manchuria. 


Barter Bonds 

Thirty-five foreign nations have passed 
restrictive legislation on currency exchange 
with Great Britain. Brightly last week 
the London Chamber of Commerce sug- 
gested that if it is impossible to trade in 
cash it would be better to go back to 
barter than not trade at all. To speed 
the swapping, they suggested the establish- 
ment of “barter bonds,” to be issued by 
each of the nations wishing to trade with 
Britain. The respective central banks 
would fix their own internal par value of 
such bonds in each case and they would 
be used instead of cash to pay for goods. 

Barter bonds, pointed out the L. C. C., 
would automatically balance trade because 
excess of sales by one country would 
immediately cause an accumulation of 
bonds which could only be liquidated by 
more purchases from the other country. 


AUSTRALIA 
Eased 

Best news in two years came to Austra- 
lian citizens last week. Thanks to a bal- 
anced budget and drastic economy, the 
Treasury reported a surplus of £2,750,000 
for the first four months of the current 
fiscal year. Promptly the Cabinet moved 
to reduce federal taxation by £1,600,000, 
including a one-third cut in the land tax. 
and a £500,000 reduction in the property 
tax. Set aside for Australian wheat farm- 
ers was £2,250,000 of which £1,250,000 
will be spent to relieve actual distress, the 
rest to be a subsidy to help wheat farmers 
buy cheaper fertilizers. 

The economy that saved taxpayers 
money caused a tense situation in Austra- 
lia’s little Navy. At Melbourne’s navy 
pier last week 200 enlisted men walked 
ashore in protest at the Government’s pay 
cuts. Australian officers worried. Just 
so did the British naval mutiny at Inver- 
gordon start last year (Time, Sept. 28, 
1931), an affair that became more serious 


than British papers have yet admitted, and 
according to British standards, Australian 
discipline is notoriously lax.* Apparently 
Australian tempers are better. After 
threatening the Government. the men re- 
turned to quarters, the fleet sailed for 
training at Jervis Bay. Minister of De- 
fense Sir George Pierce announced that 
the sailors’ pay cuts would be “eased.” 


BELGIUM 


’"Ware Hohenzollerns! 

Belgians remember with shivers the re- 
morseless tramp, tramp of Kaiser Wil- 
helm’s field-grey hordes, the death- 
belching thunder of Hohenzollern guns. 
One night last week the Belgian Cabinet 
sat up late, heard its veteran Foreign Min- 
ister, far-sighted Paul Hymans, fire a 
broadside of warnings. 

“Restoration of the monarchy in Ger- 
many,” charged M. Hymans, “is not 
merely a question of time. It is imminent. 
There is now delay only because of dis- 
agreement between the former Kaiser's 
sons and former Crown Prince Rupprecht 
of Bavaria as to how restoration should 
take place.” 

Thus small Belgium sounded the first 
official tocsin against German monarchists 
whose activity revived as soon as Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg called into being the 
Fatherland’s reactionary “Cabinet of 
Monocles” (Time, June 13). Cartoons 


Keystone 
Bavaria’s Rupprecut & 2ND WIFE 
He takes it seriously. 


for and against the Hohenzollerns are 
printed almost daily in German papers 6! 
all sorts. But among the monarchists there 
are indeed grave “disagreements.” 

Most monarchists are content to wall 
for a sudden, national emergency, such as 
the death of 85-year-old Paul von Hinder- 


*Every British officer knows the story of the 
Australian Brigadier General in France during 
the War who read an announcement at evening 
parade: “Douggie Haig is coming down here 
tomorrow so you chaps better get your TT es 
clean for once and for God’s sake don't call me 
Joe.” 
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burg. They would then push forward “as 
a stabilizing influence” a Hohenzollern— 
not as Kaiser but as “German Regent.” 

In Bavaria, where monarchist heads are 
hottest, the populace already hail 63-year- 
old Rupprecht of Wittlesbach as ‘Your 
Majesty” and will certainly insist that he 
be made Regent of Bavaria if a Hohenzol- 
lern becomes German Regent. 

Rupprecht, a good fellow despite his 
stern exterior, used to joke at continued 
Bavarian loyalty to himself when the Re- 
public was first proclaimed. Cheered to 
the echo at Munich, he shouted jovially 
at the crowd “Fine republicans you are!” 
Nowadays, as his twinkling Mercedes 
carries him about Bavaria, Rupprecht ac- 
cepts with dignified nods and bows the 
homage of his “subjects.” 

Beside him rides “Her Majesty,” 
Antoinette of Luxembourg and of Nassau, 
who was 21 when he married her in 1921, 
has borne him five children. The “Crown 
Prince” is 27-year-old Albrecht, only child 
of Rupprecht’s late first wife. 


GREECE 
Baffled Royalists 

How annoying it can be to win a na- 
tional election, Greek Royalists found out 
last week. The first acts of the new Royal- 
ist Premier, Panayoti Tsaldaris, lover of 
preserved ginger, were to default the 
$444,920 debt payment which Greece 
owed the U. S. and to set up in Athens 
a system of rationing bread by food cards 
similar to that in Russia. 

Worst of all, the Greek Royalists can- 
not, if they are men of honor, create a 
diversion by restoring their King George 
Il. Before taking office they were forced 
to promise the Great Greek Republican, 
goat-bearded Eleutherios Venizelos, that 
“no change will be made in the form of 
the Greek State.” 

Foxy M. Venizelos, having obtained this 
promise, considered himself well out of 
the Premiership last week, prepared to 
enjoy one of his periods of ‘indefinite re- 
tirement” at his home on Crete. 

A representative of Manhattan’s Na- 
tional City Bank was in Athens last week 
negotiating an extension of its $7,500,000 
loan to Greece. With a chip on his royal- 
ist’ shoulder, Premier Tsaldaris said 
“Greece will reduce her expenditures to 
the barest minimum. She will convince 
her creditors that she is doing everything 
possible to pay her debts.” 


GERMANY 
Bracht & Bullets 


“Shoot to kill!” was the staccato order 
‘0 Berlin police last week to break a 
streetcar & bus strike which had given 
millions of Berliners healthy exercise for 
lour days. 

Just whom the police were to shoot & 
kill was not stated by blunt, beefy Dr. 
Franz Bracht, the grim Federal Commis- 
sioner for the State of Prussia who gave 
the orders. Just about the time Dr. Bracht 
boomed “Shoot to kill!” the Berlin Traffic 
Co. notified 1,000 of its 22,000 striking 
employes that they are definitely fired and 
will never get their jobs back. The 1,000 
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firings made it needless to fire shots. 
Cowed strikers came back to work. Since 
Berlin was carried by Communists in the 
national elections (Time, Nov. 14) Dr. 
Bracht, onetime Mayor of Essen, doubt- 
less felt that his super-drastic order had 
been justified. It is not his first. 
German cartoons covering Dr. Bracht’s 
efforts to force Prussian ladies to “‘de- 


cently cover” their backs reached the 





Dr. Franz (“SHoot to KILL”) BRACHT 
“Tt is hereby decided... .” 


U. S. last week. “It is hereby decided,” 
decreed Dr. Bracht, “that the dorsal open- 
ing in feminine costumes shall not be cut 
so low as to be excessive.” 

At first Dr. Bracht was understood to 
mean that evening gowns could be cut 
only a trifle less than shoulder high. In 
desperation Berlin and other Prussian 
shopkeepers waited upon the style dicta- 
tor, told him that almost their whole stock 
of women’s evening gowns would be ren- 
dered worthless by his decree. These 
gowns, the merchants hotly protested, 
were “decent.” Di.’ Dr. Bracht want to 
see them on the backs of mannequins? 

Dr. Bracht saw that he must avoid mak- 
ing himself ridiculous. Declining the man- 
nequin parade, he announced a “liberal” 
interpretation of his decree. Gowns could 
be cut as low as “the middle of the waist.” 

But where is that? In practice everyone 
knows. But Berlin cartoonists saw their 
chance, filled Berlin dailies with mock 
drawings of learned statisticians trying to 
graph “the middle of the waist,” cartoons 
which French papers reprinted with glee. 


ICELAND 
Reykjavik 

Having advanced & retreated almost 
everywhere else, the unemployed advanced 
last week in Reykjavik, Iceland upon the 
Town Council and retreated only after 
injuring 20 policemen. 

Frankly Communists & Socialists, the 
remote Icelandic unemployed demanded 
that the Town Council employ them on 
“public works.” 











SWITZERLAND 
Pepperpots on Plainpalais 


Last week Geneva, “City of Peace,” 
looked like home to Chile’s delegation at 
the League of Nations. An editor was in 
jail, placards were up on the street cor- 
ners warning crowds not to congregate, 
machine gun squads patroled the streets, 
an angry city attended the funeral of 
eleven citizens shot dead (43 were 
wounded) in the worst riot Switzerland 
has seen in nearly a generation. 

The Government of the Swiss Confed- 
eration is probably the nearest practical 
approach to democratic Socialism in the 
world. Railroads, posts, telegraphs, be- 
long to the State, public utilities are 
closely supervised. There is universal 
military training, though citizens only 
serve two weeks a year after their first 
two months’ training (three months for 
the cavalry). Citizens can and frequently 
do veto unpopular laws passed by the Fed- 
eral Assembly by direct referendum. In- 
herited wealth is heavily taxed in most 
cantons. The President has very limited 
powers, serves for one year only. 

But, withal, Switzerland has a very 
deep respect for the rights of property and 
hence many a continental who is afraid 
of keeping his money at home, keeps it 
in Switzerland. This and the fact that 
Switzerland’s well trained secret service 
gives short shrift to Communists or pro- 
fessional agitators enrages the country’s 
left-wing Socialists. 

Recently Deputy Léon Nicole, Socialist 
editor oi Le Travail, published charges of 
graft and financial scandal in the canton 
government of Geneva. Swiss conserva- 
tives retorted that Deputy Nicole and his 
ally Jacques Dicke, a naturalized Rus- 
sian, were really Communist agents in the 
pay of Moscow. They organized an anti- 
Communist mass meeting in Geneva’s 
Community Hall. Editor Nicole urged his 
followers to break it up, then hold a pro- 
test meeting of their own in the Plaine de 
Plainpalais, the Union Square of Geneva. 
At this point hysteria seized Geneva au- 
thorities, who seldom have a riot to deal 
with. Troops were called out, the only 
troops available being a battalion of 20- 
year-old boys who had worn uniforms for 
less than two weeks. 

“To the government which has mobi- 
lized against us the police and the army,” 
shouted Deputy Nicole, “we must re- 
spond by revolution!” 

Out to Plainpalais to break up the 
Socialists’ meeting marched the young 
conscripts. They were promptly hissed 
not only by the Socialists but by num- 
bers of bourgeois bystanders, who felt 
this show of force a disgrace to the home 


of the League of Nations. Somebody 
started throwing pepper. City toughs 
tried to snatch rifles from the young 


soldiers’ hands. Up on the double came 
a second company with a Lewis gun. 
Without any warning, the machine gun- 
ners opened fire, shooting not over the 
heads of the crowd but into the pavement. 

Even while the guns were being un- 
limbered the crowd could not believe the 
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boys were in earnest. They did when 
plaster spurted from the walls of build- 
ings and bullets buzzed in their ears. 
Eight people were killed instantly. A little 
child had his jaw blown away. A young 
man died in his mother’s arms. One proud 
father went out to the park to see his 
son march with the machine gun company. 
He fell with a bullet through the lungs. 
It was different from shooting on the 
range. A white-faced machine gunner 
dropped his piece, fled screaming in hys- 
terics. 

Editor Nicole was promptly arrested 
and jailed. Swiss labor organizations 
threatened a general strike, then gave this 
up for a demonstration at the funeral of 
the victims of the “Massacre of Plain- 
palais.” At the week’s end it seemed un- 
likely that the public would ever know 
who was responsible for the order to fire. 
A military investi-ation was ordered, soft 
pedaled. Said Giuseppe Motto. President 
of Switzerland and native of the country’s 
one Italian canton: 

“Appeals to violence can lead only to 
such results. One thing is certain, the 
troops conducted themselves as_ they 


should.” 
RUSSIA 
Poison or Peritonitis? 

Only the very greatest of the Com- 
munist great achieve burial. Normally 
the highest honor is cremation, followed 
by insertion of the urn into a hole in the 
Red Square. Last week All the Russias 
were agog not because Dictator Stalin’s 
young wife had died a mysterious death 
but because she was buried. Scratching 
their tousled heads. Old Bolsheviks said 
they could not remember another State 
burial since that of Lenin in his glass case. 


In the stinking hovel of a Tiflis lock- 
smith, Sergei Alliluiev, a brown-eyed girl 
was born in 1902. As an infant she grew 
accustomed to the furtive visits of a tall, 
violent, smoldering-eved man who talked 
Revolution to her father. receiving in ex- 
change deftly filed pass keys and profes- 
sional advice on how to handle combina- 
tion locks. 

The stranger. like the brown-eyed baby’s 
mother, came from Georgia in the wild, 
fierce south of Russia—a land of authentic 
brigands who sniped at Tsarist officials 
from behind romantic mountain crags and 
unromantically ignored Georgia's pink & 
purple sunsets. As she grew to childhood, 
the locksmith’s daughter knew her fa- 
ther’s friend. the future Dictator of Rus- 
sia. by his Georgian nick-names, ‘“Soso” 
and “Koba.” His daring robberies (which 
he called “expropriations”) seemed as 
natural to her as his still more daring mur- 
ders (“executions”’ )—for were they all not 
done to get money for the Communist 
cause and at the orders of Nikolai Lenin, 
then a studious resident of London. Eng- 
land and a frequent visitor to the British 
Museum? 

In 1913 Comrade “Koba” was exiled to 
Siberia and little was heard of him by the 
locksmith’s adolescent daughter until he 
was pardoned by the Government of Alex- 


ander Kerensky who never did the smart 
thing. 


After the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917 
Comrade Koba’s name was great in Rus- 
sia, where Lenin called him “Stalin” 
(meaning “‘Steel’’) but he still had a wife. 
Did she die of pneumonia’ Did Stalin di- 
vorce her. as the story goes, “by mail”? 
At any rate potent Comrade Stalin, aged 
40, came back to Tiflis in 1919, dazzled 
the 17-year-old daughter of his locksmith 
friend and carried her back to Moscow. 
Presumably he married her. Why not? 
A story has it that for the first few years 
of their life together Stalin, the suspicious 
Asiatic husband, used to lock up Nadezhda 
Sergeivna Alliluieva in commodious rooms 
every morning and spend the day with 
the key in his pocket. She bore him at 


“Tr1s BoLSHEVIStT WomAN’* 


“Young, full of strength, infinitely 
faithful.” 


that time two children—Vassily, today a 
lad of 12 and Svetlana, now 7. 


By the time Dictator Stalin launched 
the Five Year Plan in 1928 his Asiatic 
character had somewhat changed and his 
watchword became work, work, work— 
even for women, even for his wife. 

No longer sheltered or restrained, the 
brown-haired, brown-eyed, plain-featured 
and slightly plump spouse of Russia’s Dic- 
tator became the chum of a blonde about 
her own age, Paulina Semionova Zhem- 
chuzhina, a spouse of Soviet Premier 
Molotov. 

Both young women liked work & study. 
Together they left the Kremlin Citadel 
early, four days out of five. fought for 
places on Moscow’s crowded tramcars and 
were jolted to scientific schools in which 
they learned to “build Socialism.” 

Paulina the blonde is still building it. as 
Director of the Soviet soap & cosmetic 
trust. She was greatly disappointed to 
discover, after exhaustive research, that 
it is impossible to make soap cheaply out 
of even the fattest frogs. 

Meanwhile Nadezhda was _ plugging 
through a three-year course from which 
she expected to emerge the Director of a 
Soviet Rayon Trust. There was disagree- 
ment last week as to whether she gradu- 
ated last July or would have graduated 

*This, the only picture of Nadezhda Sergeivna 
Alliluieva to reach the U. S., was taken last 
April, after months of waiting, by Associated 
Press Cameraman Stanley R‘chardson. 


this December. She was last seen alive 
(by foreigners) on Sunday, Nov. 6, enjoy- 
ing a performance at Moscow's Grand 


Theatre. 


On Wednesday morning Tass, the official 
Soviet news agency, tersely announced: 
“Death came to Comrade Nadezhda 
Alliluieva on the night between the 8th 
and gth.”’ 

Tass men said they had no idea how 
Death came. Since hardly one Russian in 
a million knew the Dictator’s wife’s name, 
the Zass announcement went almost un- 
noticed by Russians. Foreign correspond- 
ents who fancied themselves in the know 
expected the Dictator to order a quiet, 
perhaps secret cremation. 

Next day the corpse, in a black crepe 
dress pinned at the throat with a brooch 
was laid out in the Soviet Parliament 
Building on the third floor. The G. P. U. 
(secret police) band at one end of the 
room played a funeral dirge now and then 
Five men dressed as workers stood guard 
around the coffin. Two middle-aged 
women entered, wept softly for about an 
hour and went away. Who were they? 

As the day wore on news flew by word 
of mouth around Moscow that one could 
see the Dictator’s wife, that she was dead. 
By evening a curious Muscovite queue 
waited four abreast for their turn. 

Even then the official Soviet expression 
of condolence omitted the word “wife,” 
paid tribute only “to the dear memory of 
our comrade and friend. . . . This Bol- 
shevist woman has left us while still young 
and full of strength and infinitely faithful 
to the Revolution. . We will always 
keep in dearest memory the most faithful 
Bolshevist woman, the friend and devoted 
aid of Comrade Stalin.” 

There began to be whispers of a burial. 


On Friday morning the red flag on the 
Kremlin staff was seen to be at half mast. 
Electric with anticipation a throng of more 
than 100,000 Muscovites gathered, waiting 
in the Red Square and all its approaches 
for they hardly knew what. 

They waited all morning. Noon came 
with 12 brazen strokes from the Kremlin 
Clock Tower. But not until 3 p. m. did 
the medium-sized red coffin emerge at last 
from the mourning hall. It was borne 
shoulder high by vigorous young Premier 
Molotov, shaky old President Kalinin, 
strapping War Minister Voroshilov (often 
rumored a rival of Stalin) and hulking 
Minister of Heavy Industry Ordzhoni- 
kidze, a hot-eyed Georgian with a profile 
as pronounced as Jimmy Durante’s. 

Instead of the usual Red Funeral March. 
the wondering crowd heard Chopins 
Marche Funébre. The red coffin was placed 
on a red hearse so richly carved that Wal- 
ter Duranty called it a “museum piece. 
Six spirited black horses with red cloth 
wrapped around their ankles pranced ol 
with the hearse across the Red Square 
snorting and champing their bits. 

Not a single journalist managed to gel 
through the double line of G. P. U. spe: 
cial troops and Red Soldiers who guarded 
every inch of the five-mile funeral route 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 


from the Red Square to—of all places— 
the Convent of New Virgins. 

To be sure this most historic of Mos- 
cow’s ancient convents is no longer a con- 
vent, but its burial yard is still hallowed 
ground. No alien was allowed to see 
where “the most faithful Bolshevist 
woman” was buried or whether one of the 
two churches inside the Convent’s high, 
castellated walls was in any way used. 

In his early youth Josef Stalin studied 
at the Orthodox Seminary in Tiflis to be- 
come a priest, became instead a Com- 
munist. In the Convent of New Virgins 
many strange things have taken place. 
There Peter the Great shut up his too 
ambitious sister and had 300 of the Streltzi, 
her partisans, hanged one by one outside 
the window of her nun’s cell, while he 
watched drinking. 


Some say Mme Stalin died of “peri- 
tonitis,” some say “appendicitis.” “A long 
illness” was the official Soviet explanation, 
curious because of Mme Stalin’s cheerful 
presence at a play two nights before her 
death. In the circumstances Paris’ White 
Russians were entitled to their suspicions. 
Years ago they thought they learned 
through secret sources that “Stalin’s wife 
tastes everything prepared for him several 
hours before he eats it.” Last week they 
thought they knew the exact cause of 
Mme Stalin’s death. 


a 


Clerk Behind the Plow 

Every Soviet bureau, every Soviet trust 
in Moscow was ordered last week to cut 
its “white collar” staff almost in half. 
Steel Man Stalin thereby threw between 
25,000 and 30,000 clerks and accountants 
out of comfortable berths. All will be 
given twelve days’ notice, then they will 
be registered by the Labor Bureau (which 
must keep enough clerks to do the regis- 
tering) and transported to farms or fac- 
tories. Five thousand bookkeepers alone 
will be dragged from their ledgers and set 
to work on the state farms of Moscow 
Province (which have been complaining 
of a labor shortage). 


JAPAN 


Tottering Yen 

Something Japanese militarists would 
rather not think about was held up to 
their noses last week: the provisional 
budget for 1933-34. Squint as they might, 
the Cabinet of white-haired Premier Vis- 
count Saito could not get away from two 
lacts: Japan is faced with the biggest 
budget and the biggest deficit in her his- 
tory. Expressed in yen at par the new 
budget is to balance at $1,100,000,000—a 
igure staggering in small Japan—with an 
expected deficit of $450,000.000.* 

Of her towering budgeted expenditures 


_ 


*At par there are roughly two yen to the 
dollar, Today, with Japan off the gold standard, 
there are roughly five to the dollar. But this 
decline in the tottering yen, makes it no easier 
ot Japanese taxpayers to pay. For them the 
burden is as heavy as though the yen were still 
at par, 


Japan’s Army & Navy will absorb nearly 
half. From Manchuria, excuse for these 
expenditures, there has come glory but 
no revenue. Facing the fact of national 
incapacity to pay, Finance Minister Taka- 
hashi prepared to make up his staggering 
deficit by issuing bonds. He hoped that 
Japanese tycoons who profit from ex- 
ploitation of Manchukuo will buy them. 

In Japan, it is tantamount to treason 
to criticize the fighting services. Jiji 
Shimpo ventured to say: 

“The people have adopted an attitude 
of resignation to military expenditures. 
We advise the army not to be satisfied 
with compelled recognition of its estimates 
but to invite discussion and -offer expla- 
nations.” 

Civilian Tokyo did indeed seethe with 
furtive protest against the Cabinet. 
Prominent members of the Diet and the 








William B. Feakins, Inc. 
DaInty BARONESS ISHIMOTO 
100 years too late? 


House of Peers said privatély that the 
government must fall. But how? There 
was no sign that the Army & Navy, which 
in Japan are responsible to the Emperor 
alone, and can hamstring the politicians, 
had wavered. The Army was last week 
engaged in annual “Grand Maneuvers.” 

Suddenly at night a typhoon burst upon 
Tokyo, plunged the Capital into darkness 
as power lines were torn down, silenced 
telephones and telegraphs, engulfed 30,- 
000 flimsy houses. 

Japan must expand, say her sabre- 
rattlers, because of her “population pres- 
sure.” This is exerted by a population 
roughly bh: as great as that of the entire 
U. S. cooped up on islands of less total 
area than California and with only half 
that State’s cultivated area. 

Dainty little Baroness Shidzue Ishi- 
moto thinks she has the answer and is 
proud to be called “the Margaret Sanger 
of Japan.” In 1922 the Baroness brought 
Birth-Controller Sanger to Japan, braved 
storms of opposition and has established 


a remarkable number of birth control 
clinics throughout the Empire (Tokyo 
has some 60 small commercial clinics). 

Last week the petite Baroness was in 
Manhattan to study best U. S. birth con- 
trol methods. Gowned in a kimono of 
blue silk wound with an_ elaborate, 
flowered obi (sash) the Baroness said: 
“Birth control alone will not solve Japan’s 
problems. They will not be met until the 
economic system is changed. . . . Birth 
control will lighten the burden of igno- 
rance and distress.”’ 

Sadly the Baroness Ishimoto admitted 
that birth control may have come to 
Japan “100 years too late.” 


= 
NICARAGUA 
Incorruptible Leathernecks 

Part of the Nicaraguan Press again 
hailed leather-necked, two-fisted U. S. 
Marines as “incorruptible” last week, as 
they again supervised a Nicaraguan presi- 
dential election, their second. 

Coffee is down. So are Nicaraguan 
bananas, hardwoods, sugar cane. The re- 
sult was a near-record registration and a 
landslide victory over Conservative former 
President Adolfo Diaz by the Liberal can- 
didate, Dr. Juan Bautista Sacasa. Along 
toward 3 a. m., when his triumph was con- 
ceded, President-elect Sacasa modestly de- 
clared. “This is a victory for Liberalism.” 

Exactly five years ago the U. S. State 
Department was denouncing ~acasa & 
Friends for trying to set up a “Bolshevist 
hegemony” menacing the Panama Canal. 
They were supposed to be financed by 
Mexico, which was also suspected of Bol- 
shevist leanings. 

Dwight Whitney Morrow cleared up 
the Mexican vapors. In time U. S. Marines 
proved to Dr. Sacasa and to all but one of 
his generals that in Nicaragua obedience 
to law & order is the best policy, and that 
the U. S. will not prevent orderly Nica- 
raguan politicos from taking their turn at 
the Presidency. 

Last week the only one of former “Red” 
Sacasa’s former officers who was still fight- 
ing U. S. Marines—and has fought them 
for five long years—was General Augusto 
Cesar Sandino. During the electoral cam- 
paign General Sandino, who was not offi- 
cially a candidate, abruptly proclaimed his 
rebel camp the “Capitol of Nicaragua.” 
Not wishing to be bombed or to feel a 
Marine’s bayonet between his ribs, Gen- 
eral Sandino kept secret the whereabouts 
of his “Capitol,” well hidden in the Nica- 
raguan mountains near Honduras. An- 
nounced he: “I do not recognize Sacasa 
as the winner of election. I shall yet cap- 
ture Managua [the Constitutional capital 
of Nicaragua | and call new elections.” 

In Managua the newspaper Nueva 
Prensa, organ of the defeated Conserva- 
tive Party, heaped special praise on Ad- 
miral Clark Howell Woodward, supervisor 
of the election. “Admiral Woodward re- 
turns to his country with a tranquil con- 
science” said Nueva Prensa, “sure of hav- 
ing maintained . . . the honor and impar- 
tiality of the United States.” 
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Aid 

Efforts to aid a dozen thousand jobless 
musicians in Manhattan divide into two 
parts: 

1) Musicians’ Emergency Aid—for 
which Conductor Walter Damrosch has 
planned five stupendous concerts in Madi- 
son Square Garden with the world’s No. 1 
artists as soloists.* 

2) The Musicians’ Symphony, organ- 
ized to give 200 capable orchestra men a 
chance to play again for their living, gave 
five concerts so successfully last winter 
that this autumn 20 were announced. The 
players get $15 a concert or $300 for their 
winter’s work. Conductor Sandor Har- 
mati, who used to be with the Omaha 
Symphony, chooses and trains the men. 
(He claims that many of the players lost 
their jobs because they had lost their hair. 
The smoothest pate in the orchestra be- 
longs to Alfred Friese, oldtime tympanist 
of the New York Philharmonic, whose 
pupil, young black-mopped Saul Good- 
man, now stands behind the kettledrums 
in Toscanini’s orchestra.) Each concert 
has a different guest-conductor. Some of 
this season’s guests: Gershwin, Reiner, 
Rodzinski, Stokowski, Stock, Harty. 


bakes Vata 


Salome at the Metropolitan 


What the late great John Pierpont 
Morgan banished from New York 25 
years ago, the great golden-haired Maria 
Jeritza last week brought back—almost. 
In Europe the réle of Salome in Richard 
Strauss’s opera is one of the most cele- 
brated of the many which Jeritza sings. 
For ten years she has wanted above all 
things to sing it in New York. But the 
Metropolitan Opera Company would not 
permit Jeritza or any other soprano to 
behave like Salome on its respectable 
stage, to shed seven veils one after the 
other in the notorious dance before King 
Herod or to grovel before a horrid head 
of St. John the Baptist. Once, 25 years 
ago, it attempted to give Salome and Dr. 
William Stephen Rainsford, the late Mr. 
Morgan’s spiritual adviser,} was so upset 
that a directors’ meeting was called, the 
opera withdrawn from the repertoire be- 
cause it was “objectionable and detri- 
mental to the best interests of the Metro- 
politan.” 

Last week it was Jeritza’s turn. She 
walked on to the Metropolitan stage and 
a great audience broke into terrific ap- 
plause. She coaxed and beguiled the white- 
faced prophet in a voice expertly wanton. 
There was no scenery, no severed head on 
a platter but Jeritza sang-acted so vividly 
that people familiar with the Oscar 
Wilde story could easily imagine her 
crouching over the famed head, stroking 
its matted black hair, kissing the red lips. 

As Jeritza bowed to the thunder of 

*In addition to helping “starving musicians” 
the Emergency Aid has a fund from which it 
makes loans to famed artists who must maintain 
themselves in a semblance of style. 

tDr. Rainsford, for 24 years pastor at St. 
George’s Episcopal Church in Manhattan, always 


ate Monday-morning breakfasts with the elder 
Morgan. 








Culver Service 
Josiess JERITZA 
The jobless gave her a chance. 


applause at the end. her smile might well 
have been tinged with cynical amusement. 
The Metropolitan, hard-pressed for cash, 
had dropped ter from its roster last spring 
(Time, May 30). When the Musi- 
cians’ Symphony came begging her to sing 
for their jobless cause, she agreed—on 
one condition, that she should sing Salome. 
Agreed; and forthwith Jeritza persuaded 
her friend Composer Strauss to prepare 
a special concert version for her, to waive 
his big royalty so that she, along with 
Baritone Nelson Eddy (Jochanaan) and 
Conductor Fritz Reiner, could give last 
week’s performance for the jobless. Two 
hundred of them, organized as the Musi- 
cians’ Symphony (see col. 1), sat and 
played on the stage last week where the 
yawning cistern should have been to hold 
Jochanaan prisoner, where two dark 
cypress trees should have stood sinisterly 
against an Oriental sky. Jeritza and 








Jochanaan were conventionally clothed 
but if she had worn veils and he a hair- 
cloth tunic the performance could not have 
caused more excitement. The audience 
stayed long after the finish to cheer and 
cheer. 

With Salome over and no Metropolitan 
engagements to follow, Jeritza again 
astounded the music world and gratified 
her irrepressible nature by going to Boston 
to sing Cavalleria Rusticana and Lohen- 
grin with Fortune Gallo’s itinerant San 
Carlo Opera Company. 


eed 


Giant’s Return 


When Basso Feodor Chaliapin came 
to the U. S. in 1915, 40 newsmen encir- 
cled the greatest of singing-actors. Some 
one asked him about artistic conditions 
in Russia and Chaliapin at once began 
a 15-minute soliloquy which no one could 
understand. He clasped his beautiful 
hands over his heart, flourished them 
wildly in the air. Newsmen sat spellbound 
until he finished, then asked Manager Sol 
Hurok to translate. Manager Hurok 
shrugged his shoulders: ‘Russia? Oh, it’s 
just about the same.” 

Last week, after three ycurs’ absence, 
Chaliapin returned to the U. S. to give 
nine concerts for a much lower fee than 
the $4,000 he used to ask.* Again news- 
men asked about Russia. In halting Eng- 
lish he told how the Soviets had taken 
away his lands, his money, had forbidden 
him to call himself any longer “The Peo- 
ple’s Singer.”” When he was dead, said he 
in broken voice, he would go back to 
Russia. 

Now Chaliapin lives in France where 
last summer he made a cinema of Don 
Quixote in French and English. The pic- 
ture was taken in mountainlands high 
above Nice and the natives are still talking 
about the rueful old man who rode about 
on a ribby white horse which he insisted 
on flitting each day. In his U. S. concerts 
Chaliapin will sing three songs written for 
his cinema by Jacques Ibert, pupil of 
Maurice Ravel. 

*Three in Manhattan, two in Chicago, one in 


White Plains, Richmond, Hartford, Washington, 


$$ 











Fropor CHATIAPIN & FRIENDS 


Nice natives are still talking. 
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At School 

Football tradition at Lawrenceville 
School says that if the captain of the team 
wears . certain red shirt the day before 
the game with Hill, Lawrenceville cannot 
possibly lose; but if Lawrenceville does 
lose, the shirt will remain a potent talis- 
man if immediately washed. Last week at 
Lawrenceville a debate was still in prog- 
ress: whether or not to wash the shirt. 
Captain Fred Janney had put it on before 
the Hill game; the game had ended in a 
tie, 7 to 7. That was three weeks ago. 
Lawrenceville ended its otherwise success- 
ful season with a 13 to 6 beating from 
Choate. Most Lawrencevillians favored 
not washing the shirt for another year at 
least. 

By last week, most of the big prepara- 
tory schools of the East had finished talk- 
ing about red shirts, school spirit, beat 
Middlesex, and a month ahead of the col- 
leges, were looking over their season’s 
records. 

Oldest school football rivalry in the 
U. S. is Andover v. Exeter. It has been 
going on so long that no one knows just 
when it started. Exeter thought that last 
week’s game was the 52nd; Andover 
claimed it was the 53rd. Exeter, heavily 
favored on its record which included a 73 
too drubbing for the Tufts Freshmen, won 
more easily than the score showed, 6 to 
oon a touchdown by its able kicking full- 
back, Thomas Bilodeau. 

The day after his father’s election, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt Jr. was playing 
right tackle for Groton in the team’s last 
game of the year, against St. Mark’s. His 
Brother John, an assistant manager, car- 
ried waterbuckets and footballs uncom- 
fortably packed in a burlap bag. It was 
the 44th Groton-St. Mark’s game: St. 
Mark’s won, with a triple pass for a touch- 
down in the last five minutes, 7 to 0, 
lor the first time since 1928. The winning 
team was rewarded by being hauled about 
Southboro, Mass. in an old wagon. 

The Hill is Lawrenceville’s big rival but 
Hill’s big rival is Hotchkiss. which has lost 
regularly since 1927. Last week, with only 
the Lawrenceville tie this year and a 
lawrenceville beating last year to mar its 
tecord, Hill beat Hotchkiss 12 to 0. Only 
afew Hill boys were allowed to go to the 
game, at Lakeville, Conn.: 200 or so Hill 
alumni remembered the cheers well enough 
to yelp for Hill’s Fullback Dick Hebard, 
who made both touchdowns, the second 
with a 66-yd. run. His punts averaged 43 
yd. and with one exception went out of 
bounds inside the Hotchkiss 10-yd. line. 
Eighteen-year-old son of Roy W. Hebard, 
New York engineer, Hebard is. the only 
athlete in history of his school to win four 
major letters; he is on the baseball, foot- 
tall, basketball, soccer and tennis teams, 
has been captain of the last three. 


Of-all the unbeaten school teams in the 
East, the most devastating this year-is 
probably Choate, coached by Jack Maher, 
who teaches his team Warner football 
with spinners, reverses, double and triple 
passes. Choate’s quarterback and captain, 
a Jack Stonebraker of Hagerstown, Md., 
$80 averse to all forms of effort that he 


sometimes walks across the goal line to 
make a touchdown if there are no tacklers 
near him. Choate’s guards are Cubans: 
Miguel Mendoza y Kindelan and Eneas 
Antonio Freyre de Andrede. Right tackle 
is Oilman Joshua Cosden’s son Joshua Jr. 
Last week Choate finished its season with 
its 12th victory in a row, 40 to 7, against 
Kent. 

Other undefeated school teams _ last 
week were: Taft, which finished its season 
by drubbing little Westminster, 13 to 2; 














ed 


Kevstone 
FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT JR. 


His brother brought waterbuckets. 


Middlesex, whose teams, coached by Rob- 
ert Foster, have won their last 19 games 
and have not lost to St. George’s, which 
somehow or other remains their chief rival, 
since 1916. 


f y ve 
At College 

Princeton and Yale played the 56th 
game of the oldest major series in U. S. 
football (started in 1873) on a chilly, grey 
afternoon in Palmer Stadium. For two 
periods, both teams were too cautious. In 
the third period, Princeton twice had first 
down inside the Yale 1o-yd. line. Both 
times the Yale line held. A long pass, 
Lassiter to O’Connell, brought Yale back 
to midfield; four more plays brought the 
ball to the Princeton 8-yd. line and on the 
second play of the last quarter Lassiter 
smashed across for Yale’s touchdown. Cur- 
tin kicked the extra point. 

Now it looked as though Princeton, with 
@ far better team than last year’s, would 
have almost as poor a record. Kadlic of 
Princeton began to throw the kind of 
desperate passes that quarterbacks always 
try at the end of close games; McPartland 
caught one on Yale’s 1o-yd. line but he 
started to run the wrong way and a 
moment later Yale had taken the ball on 
downs again, on its own 3-yd. line. It was 
almost incredible that when McPartland 
caught another pass from Kadlic a 
moment later he should again run toward 
his own goal. Nonetheless, McPartland 
did it, for a few steps, till he was tackled 





on Yale’s 20-yd. line. This time, his 
mistake was not important: the next play 
was another pass, Kadlic to Fairman, 
which made a touchdown. Peter Fortune 
kicked the goal. With five minutes left, 
there was just time for the blunder or the 
brilliant play that usually decides Prince- 
ton-Yale games. Neither one occurred 


and the score was still tied, 7 to 7, when 
the game ended. 
Notre Dame thrashed Northwestern 


21 to o. On the first kick-off. George 
Melinkovich made the longest run of the 
week, 98 yd. for a touchdown. Added 
misfortune for Northwestern was what 
happened to its amiable, hard-plunging 
halfback. Ernest (‘Pug’) Rentner; he 
broke a rib in the first quarter, found out 
about it at the half. 


McGuire of Wisconsin caught the kick- 
off and scuttled 85 yd. to a touchdown. 
Minnesota tied the score. Wisconsin got 
another touchdown. Minnesota matched 
it. McGuire caught a short from 
Linfor, made the last touchdown of the 
day for Wisconsin, 20 to 13. 


pass 


Southern California eased along its way 
to another U. S. championship by swamp- 
ing Oregon (which beat Santa Clara which 
beat California). 33 to o. 


Amherst Alumnus Calvin Coolidge went 
to see Amherst and Williams play their 
soth game, looked mildly pleased when 
Amherst won the game and the “Little 
Three” championship, 31 to 7. 

Pitt and Nebraska, which played score- 
less ties in 1928 and 1930. played another, 
in which Nebraska made 13 first downs 
to 7 


/ 


Colgate’s “Red Raiders of Chenango” 
(because they wear maroon trousers) rat- 
tled off their eighth straight game of the 
season, 16 to o, against Syracuse. 


Lantern-jawed Harry Newman,. who 
customarily throws passes for the touch- 
downs that are likely to make Michigan 
this -vear’s Western Conference champion, 
ran 70 yd. for one and 28 for the other that 
settled Chicago. 12 to o, at Ann Arbor. 


Columbia lost its first game this year, 
> to 6, to Brown. 


While Tennessee and Vanderbilt played 
a scoreless tie at Nashville, Auburn. only 
undefeated, untied.team in the South, came 
a step closer to a Southern Conference 
championship by piling up two touchdowns 
in the first quarter, another in the last, 
against Florida, 21 to 6 
47th National 

Oldtime patrons of Manhattan’s Na- 
tional Horse Show occupied their boxes 
at Madison Square Garden as usual last 
week but there were times when they 
seemed to shiver slightly. At times the 
17th show looked like a rodeo. at times 
like a sham cavalry battle. The Garden 
shook with the clatter of rough riders, 
trick riding, polo, mounted basketball, and 
police squads knocking one another’s hats 
off with sticks. The National Horse Show 
Association’s new president, J. Spencer 
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Weed, expected that because of these in- 
novations the show would make money 
for the first time in many years. 

The regular program of the National 
Horse Show was not seriously impaired 
by such novelties. Among the 36 events 
for saddle horses, 34 for harness horses, 
17 for hunters, and 19 jumping events 
were distributed most of the best U. S. 
show horses: Mrs. Florence F. Dibble’s 
veteran Flowing Gold, winner in the class 
for large saddle horses; Mrs. John Hay 
Whitney’s string of dappled grey hunters; 
Mrs. William C. Cox’s bay gelding hack- 
ney pony Cassilis Mighty’s Mite, who 
won the Killearn Farm Chaiienge Trophy; 
Mrs. Paul Moore’s famed Seaton Pippin, 
world’s champion hackney. Interest in 
the jumpers centered this year on the Irish 
Free State’s string. Outstanding jumper 
from Ireland was Shannon Power, a 
53-year-old chestnut gelding, winner of the 
$1,000 International Military Sweepstakes. 
As a 4-year-old—the bones of Irish horses 
develop early, thanks to limestone in their 
native soil—Shannon Power (named after 
a power-house on the Shannon river) won 
the Davis Cup at Toronto last year, 
starred in other international contests. 
His rider, small curly-haired Captain Dan- 
iel J. Corry of the Irish Free State Army, 
takes special pride in his own jumping 
pony, First Attempt, a little grey gelding 
who caught cold in Boston last month, 
spent most of last week coughing and 
munching apples in his stall. 


“ART 


Collected Chicago 


Last week, with the Black Horse Troop 
in solemn attendance and a group of First 
Citizens as special guests, the Chicago 
Historical Society opened to the public its 
spic & span new $1,000,000 Colonial edifice 
in Lincoln Park. 

For 25c admission, visitors saw a com- 
plete chronological history of the U. S., 
‘reproduced with marble, paintings, trin- 
kets, dresses, guns, Sheraton tables, Chip- 
pendale chairs, bedrooms (in Paul Revere’s 
bedroom are two cradles. Married thrice, 
Rider Revere was the father of 16), 
chandeliers, Indian beadwork, violins, and 
a group of wax figurines, modeled and 
garbed to represent !ate ladies whose hus- 
bands had a hand in molding Chicago’s 
history. 

Whaling equipment—harpoons, spears— 
were brought from Salem, Mass. From 
the Charles F. Gunther Lincoln Collection 
was purchased, among other things, a gas 
jet that lit the room in which Lincoln died 
in the Peterson House, Washington, D. C. 

Unlike most such organizations, the 
Society boasts of no one patron who de- 
frayed its new building’s construction cost 
or who set up its comfortable endowment 
fund—an amount not for publication. 
There have been many contributors, most 
of them small. But much came from such 
potent capitalists as the Messrs. Charles 
Burrail Pike (the Society’s president) and 
Potter Palmer, the late Julius Rosenwald, 
Vincent Bendix, Joy Morton. Director for 
the past five years has been professorial 
L. Hubbard Shattuck, who dislikes his 
first name, will not reveal it. 
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EDUCATION 


Widow of Posterity 


But for one event, there would have 
been little excitement at Amherst College 
last week when Dr. Stanley King, able 
lawyer-businessman, was inaugurated 11th 
president. Few days before the cere- 
monies, Amherst was quiet. Seniors sat on 
their fence, as only they may do. Some- 
where about was “Dean” Burns, the 
campus character who imagines he is the 
dean of Ambherst, of Smith, of Mt. 
Holyoke. Many a student walked over to 
nearby Smith, whose ladies observe 
“They’re mild but they satisfy.” Then all 
over Amherst went the tantalizing news 
that Sabrina had been on view. Not only 
that, but Sabrina had been photographed, 
in the company of President King. Was 








SABRINA & Opps 
“No coddling” said the president. 


it possible that Sabrina would re-appear 
for the inaugural? 

A 400-lb. bronze statue, nude and nearly 
life-sized, representing the waternymph 
in Milton’s Comus, Sabrina was presented 
to Amherst College in 1857 by one Joel 
Hayden. For her nudity Sabrina became 
the object of many a practical joke. In 
1890 the college authorities ordered her 
removed. Soon there began a series of 
frantic, tenacious, solemn battles over 
Sabrina, between the odd-numbered and 
even-numbered classes. She was first 
captured and hidden away in 1893. There- 
after Sabrina became known as the ““God- 
dess of Lord Jeffs.” There arose Sabrina- 
traditions. Those in possession were 
“Sabrina Men” and must keep the statue 
hidden, appointing annually two men to 
watch over her. They gave annual ban- 
quets, with the statue present, singing: 

All hail, Sabrina dear, 

The widow of each passing year. 
Long may she ever be 

The widow of posterity. 

It was the aim of “Non Sabrina Men” 
to recapture Sabrina. They too had a 
Sabrina song: 

Youre from the early days, 
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You have immoral ways, 
So hear our verdict true: 
To hell with Sabrina, 

To hell with you! 

Sabrina has been hidden in the jail at 
Litchfield, Conn., in the Connecticut 
River, in a safety deposit vault, in , 
farmer's dung heap. Once a plucky No 
Sabrina Man forged a receipt to get her 
out of an express office in Springfield 
Mass. Sabrina has been taken to Europe. 
Sabrina Men are supposed to show the 
statue once or twice a year, announcing it 
beforehand so that students may turn ou! 
at night with torches. Sabrina is shown 
briefly in an automobile which speeds away 
at once, with other automobiles in hot 
pursuit. The even classes have held S:- 
brina more often than the odd, but the 
odds captured her in June 1925 and have 
held her since, showing her only once in 
public, at a baseball game in 1927. Last 
year Dwight Whitney Morrow Jr. showed 
Sabrina briefly at a class dinner. 

Dr. Stanley King is an odd, of the class 
of 1903. Last week Amherst was amazed 
to view him, first Amherst president ever 
to be photographed with Sabrina (see 
cut). Also photographed were the two odd 
class presidents, Robert E. Marshall ’33 
and Kendall B. DeBevoise ’35. None of 
them would tell where the photograph was 
taken. 

To see Dr. King inaugurated, and with 
an eye for Sabrina, came Calvin Coolidge 
Amherst trustee, Governor Joseph Buell 
Ely of Massachusetts, Walter Lippmann, 
and many another notable including two 
onetime Amherst presidents: Dr. Arthur 
Stanley Pease who retired last year to 
teach Latin at Harvard, and Dr. Alexander 
Meiklejohn, now at Wisconsin, whom 
Stanley King helped ease out of Amherst 
in 1924. President King urged self- 
discipline upon his students, said he was 
against “coddling,” would relax rules 
against motor cars but require attendance 
at morning chapel. Of Sabrina he said not 
a word, nor did any one last week get 4 
look at the old statue, now dented and 
noseless..: 


Budget Plan 


Last week Massachusetts Institute 0! 
Technology announced a plan for guarding 
against possible future deficits. President 
Karl Taylor Compton said that this years 
budget was balanced, but the M. L T. 
faculty voted anyway to lay up a reserve 
as follows: Between next Dec. 1 and July 
1, 1933, the staff will give up 10% 0 
their salaries, with $500 exempt. Ii 
M. I. T. does not need all of this fund, it 
will be pro-rated back at the end of the 
period. The remainder of the reserve fund 
involves a much-discussed source of un 
versity income: the 50-50 split on monty 
earned (generally in industrial research) 
by teachers outside the college. M. LT 
has been building up a fund from its split: 
fees for more than a year, to enable pro 
fessors to take leaves of absence, increast 
their professional contacts, do extra It 
search. Last week the professors voted to 
put this fund—or as much of it as * 
needed—at M. I. T.’s disposal in case 2 
deficit looms. 


yA 
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Hauling at Low Cost 


The Pittsburgh Provision & Packing 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., kept records on 
a fleet of seven Internationals last year 
and found the operating cost to be 
5 9/10 cents a mile—all possible costs 
except drivers’ wages included. Most 
of the trucks had traveled between 
30,000 and 40,000 miles before the 
analysis was made. Complete details 
on request. 


Most of the trucks in the Pittsburgh Provision 
& Packing Co. fleet are Internatioral A-2’s. 
The model A-2 now sells for 


$615 


for 136-inch wheelbase chassis f. 0. b. factory 
(taxes extra) 


Other International sizes %-ton to 714-ton. Ask for 
demonstration. Call a branch or dealer, or write us. 


Vi 
INTERNATIONAL 


willy 
vey v 


* Livestock and livestock products provide over 50 
per cent of the total annual income of the American 
farmer: 


*k Official figure for 1930, latest available. This valua- 
tion was exceeded only once, in 1919, under wartime 


conditions. 


kkkIn the 16 major markets during 1931 the trucked re- 
ceipts equalled over 302,000 cars of livestock. 


TIME 


Meat ..1He WNIVERSAL FooD 


International Trucks Serve the Public 


Through Serving the Meat Industry 


HE mind is staggered by the facts 
and figures that sum up the vast- 
ness of the meat industry. The world 
awaits breathlessly, as well it may, 
for signs of improvement to come 
into the price levels of the hog and 
cattle markets. For here is a basic 
commodity that means prosperity 
to Agriculture * and to Industry. 
MEAT—giant among food indus- 
tries—competes with the automotive 
industry for first place. An average 
of 115 million head of livestock are 
yroduced each year to provide the 
lee of the land with health and 
energy-building meats. Seventeen 
billion pounds of meat are marketed 
annually with a total value reaching 


to $3.500.000.000.* * 
A wonderful industry—a demand- 


ing industry for truck service—a 
popular field for Internationals! In 
every branch of this industry, so 
closely linked with Agriculture, there 
is a preference for International 
transportation. From farms to great 
central markets, *** from packing 
houses to wholesalers, retailers, and 
thence to you, meat products go eco- 
nomically in International Trucks. 

International Harvester is proud 
of the reputation established by 
many thousands of International 
Trucks serving the public through 
serving the meat industry. 

These trucks do as good a job in 
every line of business—and at the 
same low costs. If you have loads to 
haul, find out what International 


Trucks can do for you. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 
(INCORPORATED) 


Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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the public wants. His new Plymouth Six was built to 
earn **Number One” place ... by honestly winning 
the good-will of American motorists! 


oo AT ALL THREE!” said Walter P. Chrysler 
last April. “Look at all three!”’ he repeats today. 
“For a lot of things have happened since the last 
time you looked!” That’s why it is not just a Six—but a Six with 
atented Floating Power. Completely vibrationless 

Today, he announces a brand new Plymouth! It’s P tented Fl ating P C ) 


a Six with Floating Power. A BIG, full-sized Six! That’s why it has hydraulic four-wheel brakes— 


Not just a new model... but a complete new car °°. Free ae can be Rpt . ne 7. 
? . . safety ste odies—so you ride with peace-of-mind. 
that changes the whole prcture of the low-priced field. safety steel bodies—so y I 
This time it’s Plymouth that’s “out in front!” Set- 
ting the pace. Showing the nation what style can 
mean... what values can be these days. 


It has big-car roominess . . . big-car performanet, 
and vet, because of brilliant engineering, it has amaz- 
ing economy of gas... oil... tires... upkeep! 

The new Plymouth Six is Walter P. Chrysler’s It’s a solid car—solid-looking, and solidly built 
bid for first place in the low-priced field. He has de- 
clared war in a battle of engineering brains... and 
he adds with confidence: ‘May the best car win!” OL ail, aes tim eae ei ln sonar Plymouth Six... 
to “Look at All Three.” And decide for yourself... 
“Is Plymouth America’s next ‘Number One’ Car? 


Honest in every part and detail. It was created by 
hard, earnest effort... keen, straight thinking! 


Walter P. Chrysler stands where he does today 
because of his remarkable sense of knowing what 


SOLD BY 7,232 DESOTO, DODGE & CHRYSLER 
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Elderly Apples 
The apple is a most mysterious fruit, 
agreed the British Association of Refrig- 


| eration when their President Sir William 
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COOL SHAVE!; 


v/ warts than anything else. 





OINT with pride to a cool, cool chin! 

Americans everywhere regret that they 
have but one face to shave with Ingram’s! 

For Ingram’s Shaving Cream is COOL! 

You can buy it in a jar. Or you can 
buy it in a tube. Either one will give you 
the coolest, smoothest shave there is. 
Each contains three elements that give 
it the quality of a lotion and a skin tonic, 
as wall as a shaving cream! 

To find out just how good Ingram’s 
is, step out and buy yourself a jar or a 
tube. But if you have to be shown first, 
we'll send you your first ten cool shaves. 
Mail us the coupon and a 2¢ stamp for 
return of a trial package. 


Bristot-Myers Co., Dept. D-112 
110 Washington St., New York, N. Y. 


I'd like to try ten cool Ingram shaves. 
I enclose a 2-cent stamp. 


Name 


Street 





City. sc Soke 





Bate Hardy told them, during their con- 
vention in London fortnight ago: “A 
stream of air which has passed over an 
apple .. . contains some subtle emanations 
which profoundly influence other vege- 
table forms. Potatoes placed in the stream 
either do not sprout or, if they do, the 
sprouts are misshapen dwarfs, more like 
Bananas are 
excited to a much more rapid ripening 
than ordinarily. It is only elderly apples 
which pour out these emanations, and the 
effect on young unripe apples is again 
curious, for they are stirred to more rapid 
progress. They ripen more quickly. It is 
as though the elderly apple were jealous 
of youth, and would destroy it.” 

The nature of those emanations is un- 
known. Sir William thinks that they are 
chemical individuals, that “their physio- 
logical activity must be prodigious, equal- 
ing or even exceeding that of snake 
venom. . . . Of what use is this power? 
Why can it so influence its fellow vege- 
tables? In that lies the puzzle.” Perhaps 
the emanations explain what warehousers 
of apples have known for a long time, 
“that there is a kind of communal life, a 
herd quality, in apples when stored to- 
gether. They tend to and. indeed, they do 
ripen at much the same rate.” 
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Electric Taster 

Westinghouse last week demonstrated 
in Manhattan an electric fruit taster. The 
inventor, Richard C. Hitchcock, Westing- 
house electronic engineer. originally built 
the device to measure the minute varia- 
tions of currents which flow through radio, 
photoelectric and other vacuum tubes. It 
records the action of one-millionth of an 
ampere, a force about one-tenth the “wing 
power” of a house fly. The principle in- 
volved is the one Alessandro Volta (1745- 
1827) discovered 133 years ago when he 
placed two pieces of dissimilar metal in an 
acid solution: that an electric current cir- 
culates between the metals. 

While Engineer Hitchcock was sitting at 
lunch in his laboratory recently, “it sud- 
denly occurred to me that an ordinary 
apple contained a certain amount of elec- 
trical energy. Out of curiosity I inserted 
the two dissimilar pins of the recording 
meter into an apple that was lying on the 
table. I got the shock of my life when the 
meter began to register.” 

Tart fruits register higher microamper- 
age than sweet fruits on the device, which 
Westinghouse calls an electrynx. No. 1 
pears show 14 microamperes, small pears 
9, sweet pears 6. Other fruits: Delicious 
apple 10, Rome Beauty apple 8, big tart 
apple 104, large Sunkist orange 7, ordinary 
orange 5%, California lemon 19, Italian 
lemon 15, Florida grapefruit 9, Porto Rico 
grapefruit 13. The device tastes tea, cof- 
fee and other materials with an acid ‘con- 
tent, provides samplers with a constant 
gauge of quality. 
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Nobel Prize for Chemistry 


Dr. Irving Langmuir of General Elec- 
tric is going skiing over the hills back of 
Stockholm next month, if events do not 
interfere. But his serious reason for 
traveling the thousands of miles between 
Stockholm and Schenectady will be to re- 
ceive the 1932 Nobel Prize for Chemistry 
($30,000) which the Swedish Academy of 
Science assigned him last week. 

No one with General Electric was 
happier over Dr. Langmuir’s new honor 
than Dr. William David Coolidge. Drs. 
Coolidge and Langmuir are good old 
friends and General Electric collaborators 
They have worked together in the same 
laboratory the past 23 years. Dr. Lang- 
muir now holds the top place in U. §, 
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Wide World 
G. E.’s LANGMUIR 
Dr. Coolidge became his boss. 


cheinical learning. (Only other U. S. 
savant to earn a Nobel Prize for Chem- 
istry was Harvard’s late Professor Theo- 
dore William Richards, 1914.) On the 
other hand Dr. Coolidge last fortnight 
attained what may well be considered the 
top job of U. S. industrial scientific re- 
search,* when President Gerard Swope 
made Dr. Coolidge director of General 
Electric’s research laboratories (Tre, 
Nov. 14). As such Director Coolidge is 
Laureate Langmuir’s boss. 

Precisely, Dr. Langmuir received his 
award for “pioneer work in surface chem- 
istry.” This refers to his useful concept 
of the arrangement and orientation ol 
molecules at the surface of objects—how, 
for example, gases react at the surface ol 
a hot tungsten wire. This led him directly 
to the invention of the gas-filled incandes- 
cent lamp which saves U. S. users 0 
electricity, according to estimates, $1,000, 
ooo a night. The same concept led to 
his creating almost complete vacuums I 
thermionic tubes. To do this he was 
obliged to design a new powerful mercury 


*Top job of U. S. industrial engineering 
with little discussion, Charles Franklin Ketter- 
ing’s, the presidency of General Motors Researe 
Corporation. 
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Maybe it's time 


to talk to your husband about a Packard 


4 RHAPS, like a great many other women, 
you have been noticing the new Packards and wishing that 
you might own one. 

Perhaps you have felt that this is a bad time to broach 
the subject to your husband. You have felt that it is your 
duty to help economize. 

Economy is the very best reason for buying a Packard 
right now. 

You know from your shopping experience that ‘‘things 
are down’’. 

Automobiles are no exception. New cars are priced to 
give more value per dollar than ever before. 

Moreover, automobiles are being worn out twice as fast 
as they are being produced. A million Americans must buy 
new cars soon. When they start buying, used car allowances 
will be materially reduced. It will take a much larger finan- 
cial outlay to buy a car. 


Your husband knows the truth of these statements. He 
also knows that, with the business outlook brightening, the 


































buying tide may turn at any time —and today’s opportunity 
be lost. 

Go to your nearest Packard dealer and take a ride in one 
of the new Packards— learn why today’s Packards are the 
finest of a long line of fine cars. 

Upkeep? Millions of miles of owner-driving prove that 
service costs are the smallest in Packard’s history. 

Long life? These cars have the famous Packard ability to 
serve you for years; and the traditional Packard lines that 
are never out of style. 

Their motors were created by the same engineers who 
designed the Packard motors that drove “‘Miss America X’’ 
124.91 miles an hour to break the world’s speedboat record. 

‘Take all those things into consideration. Then find out 
how much your Packard dealer will allow on your present 
car, and how easy it is to pay the balance. Packard cars 
range in price from $1895 to $4895 at the factory. 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


(ff must be a special 


sun that shines on FRANCE. 
nowhere such jewelled gardens, 
such market carts like huge bou- 


quets bringing their treasures to 
town, nowhere such vineyards 
turning to bottled rainbows for a 
million little tables out of doors 
along the country roads, the 
twisted streets of Montmartre, 
the broad sidewalks of the Can- 
nebiére « Shut your eyes and 
think you’re there... open them 
...and you’re smiling! .. . rest 
in the waking dream of Roman 
France and Jet the drifting cen- 
turies bring you peace... drop 
in at your favorite Spa and find 
the springs of youth renewed at 
the bottom of the market... 
go to Pau and ride headlong into 
health and sanity .. . takea little 
cottage in Normandy, Picardy 
or Alsace-Lorraine and be pic- 
turesque on a few francs a day 
... slide down a diamond peak 
at Chamonix or in the Pyrenees, 
up level with the stars Have 
Christmas in the snow at Font 
Romeu or try it 4 la mode at 
Biarritz, dressed up in Biscay 
foam ... play on a golden Rivi- 
era that makes smart economy 
its newest game. 


RAILWAYS OF FRANCE 
1 East 57th Street, New York 
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TIME 


pump. Result is cheap, highly efficient 
vacuum tubes for radio, and long distance 
telephony. Another result was Dr. Cool- 
idge’s perfection of dependable x-ray tubes 
and his design of tandem x-ray tubes 
whose radiation is almost as powerful as 
radium’s gamma rays. (Manhattan’s Me- 
morial Hospital is using a 900,000-volt 
Coolidge tube to treat cancer.) 

Dr. Langmuir’s investigation along this 
line led him to utilize hydrogen for weld- 
ing metals together. When hydrogen is 
squirted through a tungsten arc light, hy- 
drogen molecules explode into hydrogen 
atoms. The hot stream of atomic hydro- 
gen can weld pieces of steel together and 
simultaneously drive away the oxygen 
and nitrogen which weaken ordinary steel 
welds. 

When Dr. Langmuir was young he was 
“that inquisitive boy,” a nuisance to his 
aunts. He probably proceeded into chem- 
istry instead of some other science because 
his older brother, who was_ studying 
chemistry, answered questions, helped him 
equip a child’s chemistry laboratory. That 
older brother is now Dr. Arthur Comings 
Langmuir, shellac & glycerine expert, 
donor of the $1,000 Langmuir prize for 
precocity in chemistry. 

Dr. Irving Langmuir at 51 remains in- 
quisitive. His current scientific fun is to 
study the formation of ice on Lake George, 
N. Y. where he has a camp. Somehow 
wintertime always fascinated him. He 
learned to ski and sail-skate in Switzer- 
land, has skued throughout the Catskills 
and Adirondacks, climbed Mounts Wash- 
ington and Marcy on skiis. 


MEDICINE 


Food for Rich & Poor 
“Sciosophy,” according to the late Dr. 

David Starr Jordan, who coined the word, 

is the pseudo-dietetic dicta imposed by 


| food advertisers upon consumers. Said he: 


“It is the most delightful science in the 
world, because it is acquired without labor 
or pains and keeps the mind from melan- 
choly.” 

Last week the American Dietetic Asso- 
meeting in Manhattan (where 
members bravely dined at Russian, Swed- 
ish, Japanese, Chinese, German, Italian, 
French, Turkish restaurants) set its face 
against sciosophistic eating. They con- 


| firmed the great dietetic discoveries of the 
| recent past. 


For example, liver.* But the 
trend was against all fads. Said Dr. Mary 
Swartz Rose: “The mysteries of vitamins, 
the specificities of minerals, the inner qual- 
ities of proteins, shortcomings of calories, 


lend themselves to sciosophical interpreta- 


tions that sound like gospel to the man on 
| the street; and if they extract a little 


money from him, so much the better.” 
For Health. But that did not settle the 


question about keeping healthy & wise. | 
Professor Henry Clapp Sherman of Co- | 
point. | 


University settled that 


*Dr. Frieda S. Robscheit-Robbins reported 


| that experiments on dogs of the University of 


Rochester had shown that plain liver is far more 
valuable as a builder of red corpuscles than 
milk, green vegetables or fruit. 


of biological equilibrium | 
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FIRST TO 


Fly 


50 MILLION MILES 


 f peaeee AIR LINEs is the first air transport 
system in the world to complete 50 mil- 
lion miles of flight—24 million miles at night! 


| Even more significant than this mileage ree- 


ord, is United’s leadership in the develop- 
ment of air transportation; the carrying of 
20 million pounds of air-mail, several hun- 


| dred thousand passengers, and an ever in- 


creasing tonnage of air express. With United 
Air Lines you can enjoy air travel at its best. 
Multi- motored planes. Pilots whose average 
experience is 4500 hours. Two-way radio. 
Four experts aground for every pilot aloft. 


Today’s Fares Attractive 


Low fares banish the old objection, “it costs 
too much to fly.” Span America in 27 hours 
(31 hours westbound) — fastest coast-to-coast 
service. Fly from the Great Lakes to Texas, 
or from Seattle to San Diego, between break- 
fast and dinner or overnight. Spacious, 
heated cabin planes. Air travel is interesting, 
speedy, economical. Direct or connecting 
service to 137 cities in 38 states. 


For Reservations: Call United Air Lines 
offices in 45 cities or Western Union or Postal 
Telegraph, leading hotels or travel bureaus. 


USE AIR MAIL—Arrives first— 
delivered first—read first. 8¢ first ounce 
—13¢ each additional ounce or fraction. 


AIR EXPRESS — Phone any Railway 
Express Agency Office (Air Division). 


UNITED 


| NES 


7 ; , . ' ion 
Subsidiary of United Aircraft and Transport Corporate 
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Babies are born with sufficient iron and 
copper in their blood and livers to keep 
going for quite a while. But calcium, 
which babies need for bones, they must get 
from mother’s or a cow’s milk. If a baby 
takes too much calcium from its mother, 
she must replenish her supply by eating 
calcium-bearing foods. Otherwise her teeth 
may decay, her bones ache, her resistance 
to disease decline. Thus calcium (lime) is 
the mineral which cooks must closely | 
watch. For most people it is more im- 
portant than a dish of blood-renewing 
liver. 

Nutritionists this year are stressing 
Vitamin A. Vitamin D—derived from 
cod or halibut liver oils, manufactured as 
viosterol, or developed in the body by 
natural or artificial sunlight—is essential 
for the utilization of bone building lime 
salts in the body. Vitamin A, however, 
now appears to be the body’s best soldier 
against disease. Best, appetizing sources 
of Vitamin A are butter, whole milk, egg 
yolk, edible green leaves (spinach, lettuce, 
celery leaves, beet tops), yellow corn, 
sweet potatoes, carrots. 

For Flavor. Dietitians 


which they supply to restaurants and 
households. They demanded and were 
served a “flavor luncheon,” approved by 
Edith Barber of Manhattan when she ex- 
claimed: “We in the United States have 
not given full respect to flavor. That is 
one place where we have failed. Meals in 
the United States are generally more bal- 
anced than those in Europe, but we have 
not given full respect to the art of bring- 
ing out the best in food. We ought to 
develop the respect and almost love for 
food that one finds in the average Euro- 
pean maitre d’hotel.” 


“We need the spirit and adventure in | 
cookery in order to add zest to cuisine,” | 
Arsdale of | 


cried Professor Mary Van 
Teachers College. 

, which Chief 
designed. the 


At their annual banquet 
Dietitian Marie Casteen 
dietitians dined as follows: 

Alligator Pear Stuffed with Lobster 
Consommé Borsch 
Ripe and Green Olives Celery 
Filet of Sea Bass Sauté with New 
Potatoes Parisienne 
Roast Boneless Baby Chicken with Jelly and 
Broccoli Mornay 
Hearts of Romaine Salad with French Dressing 
Lemon Ice Cream Roll with Cream Sauce 
Demitasse 

For Poverty. What is the smallest 
amount of food which will keep a person 

nealthy in poverty? Dietitians thought 
his list, offered by Lucy Gillett of Man- 
hattan, sufficient : 


At least a pint of milk a day for chil- 
dren, and for adults if possible. 

Three pounds of potatoes and one-half | 
cin of tomatoes a person a week. 

Three to four pounds of cheapest varie- | 
ties of vegetables and fruits, such as cab- 
wage, carrots, yellow turnips, onions, ba- 
tahas and prunes, per person a week. 


Day-old bread, because of decreased 
COSt, 


One-half to three-fourths pound of fat 
ind sugar per person a di ly. 

“od-liver oil for every child under three 
years of age. 

small amounts of eggs, cheese, meat and 
ish when funds permit, “for psycholog- 
ical, if not for physiological reasons. | 








confessed | 
themselves fed up with the flat recipes | 
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_ Distinguished 


WEST IND y , PROGRAM 


Ayistocral fe Cruise Ships. 


GAANDE 





HIS year more than ever the “Conte GRANDE” 


fills a definite travel need! . . . offering the rare 


luxuries, the “proven” ports, the warm-hearted Italian 
Line courtesy and finesse that have won the loyalty of 
initiated travelers. With her de luxe accommodations, 
complete program of cruise festivities, distinguished 
cuisine—and long calls in each port, thanks to her un 
usual speed—-she provides the kind of cruise you are 
looking for! Eight different cruises to choose from, with 
six different itineraries. Abnormally low rates. Send 
for illustrated literature. 


CHRISTMAS CRUISE 


12 Days, Four Famous Ports,Dec. 23 toJan.4 7 7 $145 up 
CHRISTMAS at SEA @ NEW YEAR'S in HAVANA 

A festive sailing to Kingston (Jamaica),Colon and the Panama Canal, 

Havana for a red-letter New Year’s Eve, Nassau and Paradise Beach. 

Special holiday program. Optional shore excursions at all ports. 


Other winter cruises on the Conte GRANDE 
16 Days, 3 Cruises—Feb. 11, Mar. 4, Apr.8 7 t y $190 up 


Fort de France, St. Pierre, Trinidad, La Guayra, Curacao, Colon, Kingston, Havana. 


14 Days, Mach23 + 4 4 v 4 4+ $167.50 up 


Port-au-Prince, Jamaica, Colon, Havana, Nassau. 
Also 9 Days, April 26, *95up — 10 Days, May 6, $105 up 
To the MEDITERRANEAN, Holy Land and Egypt, 
Jan. 7, 32 days, 12 calls, First Class $510 up, Tourist $225. 


Also Regular Sailings to ALL EUROPE via the De Luxe Southern Route. 


express service on the REX and Conte diSAVOIA. Also regular express sailings on the 
ROMA, Conte GRANDE and the Cosulich liners SATURNIA and VULCANIA. 


New fast 
AUGUSTUS. 


ngton St., Boston; 
Fr ancisco; 


‘ Montreal. 


Apply local agent or 1 State St., New York; 1601 Walnut St., Philadelphia; 86 Ar i 
944 Arcade, Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland; 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 386 Pos 
1806 American Bank Building, New Orleans; Architects Building, 1133 Beaver Ha Ul rH 


df) ITALIAN LINE 
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BILLY BAXTER 


CLUB SODA 


AND 


GINGER ALE 


ARE 


SELF-STIRRING 


THE SPOON IS THE ENEMY 
OF THE HIGH-BALL- - - - - 


> 


Men and women with broad 
social connections find they can 
augment their incomes by selling 
Billy Baxter to their acquaint- 
ance. If interested, write. 


THE RED RAVEN CORPORATION 


CHESWICK, PA 


Peiv a ork at its “Best 


WChether vou come for 
a day ora month, The 
Gotham a vou the 
/ AL “ ceilinged rooms: of 
an earlier period, to- 
gether with every modern 


comfort and convenience, 


In the center of the 
smartest shopping and 
hotel district, and at sur- 


prisingly moderate rates. 


FIFTH AVENUE 


STREET 


Resident Manager 


at 55th 


Max A. Haering 
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| articled clerk, He did so poorly at it that 


CINEMA 





The New Pictures 

Trouble in Paradise (Paramount) is a 
triumph of direction and décor which 
could have been accomplished only by 
that scowling, heavy-jowled Teuton who 
is Paramount’s chief contribution to the 
civilized cinema, Ernst Lubitsch. As a 
rule, Director Lubitsch likes to run songs 
through his pictures, to accent moods and 
italicize bon mots. This time the songs are 
inaudible but they are somehow implied 
in the flavor of the picture—like the olive 
which can be tasted in a good Martini 
cocktail even when it is not there. 

Paramount invariably gives Director 
Lubitsch expert casts and this time he had 
Herbert Marshall for the role of a roman- 
tic crook, Miriam Hopkins for the crook’s 
accomplice and inamorata, and Kay Fran- 
cis for the patrician lady they set out to 
rob. Miss Francis obligingly makes Her- 
bert Marshall her secretary and then falls 
in love with him. 

Though Hollywood’s leading couturiers 
have long been successful not in copying 
fashions but in setting them, it is only 
recently that the cinema has started to 
revolutionize the art of interior decora- 
tion. Beyond its direction and cast, 
Trouble in Paradise is fortunate in its sets, 
by Hans Dreier. Furniture manufacturers 
would do well to examine closely a collec- 
tion of clocks which mark, with morbidly 
graceful hands and pleasant tinkles, a 
space of several hours in which Miss 
Francis and Mr. Marshall are up to no 
good. Also, Miss Francis’ bed, whose con- 
tours are inviting but polite. 


o——= 





Evenings for Sale (Paramount) is a 
pleasant little program picture which 
would probably be an unpleasant little 
program picture but for the presence in 
it of Herbert Marshall and Sari Maritza. 
Marshall is Count von Degenthal who, 
in the failing of his family’s fortunes, has 
been forced to capitalize his good man- 
ners in the ignoble profession of gigolo. 
Maritza is the pretty daughter of a 
businessman who admires the 
count but despises his calling. When a 
fat U. S. widow (Mary Boland) buys the 
von Degenthal castle at an auction and 
plans to modernize it into an apartment 
hotel with the count for manager and his 
valet (Charles Ruggles) for maitre 
dhotel, the inevitable alliance between 
Marshall and Maritza develops without 
further impediment. Typical _ shot: 
Maritza peeping out behind a curtain 
while Marshall superciliously accepts a 


| stogie from her father. 


If, as now seems extremely probable, 
Herbert Marshall becomes a_ genuine 
U. S. cinema star, with a high box office 
rating and a salary to match, it will be a 
most extraordinary turn of events. His 
appeal is essentially neither sentimental 
nor simian. In an era when Hollywood’s 
other successful matinee idols either beat 
their women or sing to them, he personi- 
fies grace, intelligence, poise, wit. Son of 
a British actor, Herbert Marshall fitted 
himself, at St. Mary’s College, to be an 





he was forced to go on the stage. Just 
before the War he played with Cyril 
Maude in Grumpy. Herbert Marshall has 
divided his time between the stages of 
London and Manhattan, where he has 
been seen in These Charming People, The 
High Road, Tomorrow and Tomorrow 
and last season, with his wife Edna Best, 
in There’s Always Juliet. Edna Best was 
in Hollywood last year under contract to 

















MaArSHALL & Maritza 


He neither beats nor sings to her. 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer; she left to join 
her husband who was then in no special 
demand by the cinema. The situations of 
Edna Best and Herbert Marshall are now 
reversed. Last month he left Hollywood, 
whither he will soon return, to join his 
wife in the London cast of Another 
Language. 


Kameradschaft (Nero). “Ethical, not 
aesthetic values make up the value of this 
film.” If‘this statement, by George Wil- 
helm Pabst who directed it, were true, 
Kameradschaft would of course be 4 
negligible sermon, unfit to be observed. 
It is on the contrary a powerful and con- 
vincing picture of which the ethical values 
are important because, in his treatment 
of a coal-mine disaster on the Franco- 
German border, Director Pabst has im- 
plied them so artfully. 

The incident on which Kameradschajt 
is based occurred at Courriéres, A-sace- 
Lorraine, in 1906. When part of a mine 
on the French side of the border blew up, 
German miners from the other side came 
over to help rescue the imprisoned miners 
International-minded Director Pabst 
moved the disaster up to 1919, showed the 
reminiscent rancor of the War in an ¢% 
clamation by the sweetheart of an i 
prisoned French miner when she hears 
that a rescue party is coming over Irom 
the German side. She says: “Les lle- 
magnes—c’est impossible !” The Ger- 
mans pile out of trucks, go down the shaft 
with gas masks. A French miner, muddled 
by fear and dazed by gas, when he sets 
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to come back to your town tonight, all his 
glittering promises and persuasive oratory 
would not get him much business. Most 
people nowadays are too enlightened to 
Ay . sed ats ; ; 
yg be taken in by his kind of ‘‘quick-cure-for- 
a-dollar’’ talk. 
N ) 
(» What a contrast between the sales-ballyhoo 


~. of the old-time ‘medicine man” and the 


Healing the sick will never be a simple, easy task. 
Your physician has to deal with the most complex and 
wonderful machine in the world—the human body. He 
must be able to detect and identify signs and symptoms 


which show why this intricate mechanism is not working 
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properly. He must be familiar with the latest approved 
methods of relieving pain and curing disease. 

He is admirably equipped for these exacting duties. His 
experience in medical school, clinic, hospital, and daily 
practice enables him to render expert professional service. 

And yet, something else is needed, something which the 
patient and his family can contribute — and that is, implicit 
confidence in the physician and hearty c« Operation with him. 

Do not become impatient if your doctor fails to recog- 
nize the cause of your trouble immediately. Do not object 
if he wishes to give you additional diagnostic tests. Do 
not be surprised if he is conservative in his promises re- 
garding the time it will take for full recovery. 

In fairness both to yourself and to your doctor, get the 
full benefit of his knowledge and skill. Follow his advice. 
Work with him. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST MAKERS OF PHARMACEUTICAL AND BIOLOGICAL PRODUCTS 





















The world’s finest 
home movie gift 


Sa weg 





11MmO 


- -.- PERSONAL MOVIE 
CAMERA & PROJECTOR 





© The Filmo 70-D Personal Movie Camera, with three-lens 
turret head and seven film speeds, provides a versatility and 
fizxibility whichallows the merest novice to make pro, ‘esstonal- 

quality movies. $245 and up in Sesamee-locked case. Other 
Filmo Cameras as low as $92. Filmo Projectors, $135 and up. 

Bell & Howell pays the Federal tax. 


Lo finest gift with which you could 
thrill your family this Christmas is a 
Bell & Howell Filmo Personal Movie Cam- 
era and Projector. Movies you make your- 
self—of family and friends—at home or on 
your vacations and travels—will provide 
endless pleasure, now and in years to come. 


Filmo, being the finest, gives the finest 
personal movies. That's why it’s the choice 
of kings, princes, world celebrities, and other | 
discriminating personal movie makers. Yet 
it’s the thrifty choice for any family, for | 
no Filmo has ever worn out! 

Filmos are amazingly simple to operate. | 
To take a picture, sight through the view- 
finder al press the button—and ‘‘what 
you see, you get.’’ Showing movies requires 
but a moment to thread the film. Then, 
with a press of the button, life-like movies 
of your children, family, and friends flash on 
the screen in brilliant, theater-quality re- 
production. Make rhis the greatest Christ- 
mas of all. Give the fine thing—Filmo. | 





Ask your dealer for a demonstration today, or write for | 
literature. Bell & Howell Co., 1840 Larchmont Ave., | 
Chicago, Ill. New York, Hollywood, London(B&HCo., | 
Ltd.) Established 1907. 

Filmo Cameras use Eastman ato Film (16 mm.) in the | 
yellow box, available everywhere. Filmo Cameras and 
Projectors may be equipped (under license of Eastman | 
Kodak Co.) for Kodacolor movies in full color. 


BE L 


L& HOW EL 


FILMO| 


Made by the world’s leading manufacturers of fine 
professional and personal motion picture equipment. 





Professional Results With Amateur Ease| 


SOC COS SESE SEES ESE SOSESESESESESSEEEEESEEEOSEESEEES ESS 


BELL & HOWELLCO., 1840 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 


Gentlemen: Please send me your book on Personal | 
“What You See, You Get.”’ | 


movie making equipment, 











TIME 


someone crawling toward him in a mask 
mistakes his rescuer for a German soldier. 
Director Pabst never stops emphasizing 
his theme—that for miners, gas and war, 
not each other, are common enemies— 
but he does it with a photographic vigor 
that makes Kameradschaft resemble a 
brilliant newsreel much more than a 
dramatized tract. The picture has been 





A FRENCH MINER 


. or is it a German? 


successful abroad, where it was released 
last winter. With English subtitles to 
translate its sparse dialogue it is likely to 
enjoy a more limited success in the U. S. 


—— 


I Am a Fugitive From a Chain Gang 
(Warner). When he gets back from the 
War, Sergeant James Allen (Paul Muni) 
is too ambitious to go back to his old job 
in a shoe factory. He wants to be a con- 
struction engineer and sets out to look for 
a job. His luck is bad. One night he finds 
himself in a lunchroom with a tramp who 
points a gun at the proprietor and orders 
Allen to open the cash register. When po- 
lice arrive, they kill the tramp and hold 
Allen for robbery. 
years at hard labor. 

The first time he escapes, Allen hides in 
a river, sucking air through a reed, while 
bloodhounds yap along the bank. He goes 
to Chicago, resumes his career as an engi- 
neer and is in a fair way to succeed at it 
when a woman (Glenda Farrell), who has 
used her knowledge of his past to force 
him to marry her, betrays him to the au- 
thorities. Back in the chain gang, Allen 
presently finds another chance to make a 
getaway. He steals a truck and blows up a 
bridge to foil the pursuit. The picture 
ends before he is recaptured for the sec- 
ond time. 

I Am a Fugitive From a Chain Gang 
is presented not as melodrama but as a 
dark and monstrous case history, an angry 
document indicting U. S. jurisprudence, 
penal technique in the State of Georgia 
and the bludgeonings of chance. It is un- 
doubtedly the most embittered cinema 
ever made in the U. S. and also one of the 
most effective, largely due to a savage and 


He is sentenced to ten. 
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GETTING READY FOR THE 
THANKSGIVING BREAKFAST 


In the old Vermont Kitchen—even 
before Milo and Sally Crane Jones 
moved to Fort Atkinson in 1834— 
sausage made from the old Jones 
recipe was prepared for the family’s 
Thanksgiving Breakfast. 


ONES 


DYNO’ TIARIN! 
SAUSAGE, 


Made from Succulent Pork Roasts 
and choice cuts of Wisconsin porkers 
~seasoned with home ground spices— 
ALL MEAT VALUE with NO WASTE 


Place a Standing Order 
With Your Jones Dealer 


Most Little Pigs go to Market 
BUT 
The Best Little Pigs go to Jones 








BALI! PORT MORESBY! 


Brilliant Gems in a Golden Ring of Travel 


LEE WINTER and follow spring in ¢ 
smart new ship . . . sail to 21 far-away 
ports and capture the glories of 14 exotic 
lands 1 A Cruise at the ideal time of the 
year to places that beckon in every 


Nomad’s dream. 
Ra a a Na a ae ee 


Sailing from S 
NEW YORK, January 12 . FARE 
SAN FRANCISCO, Jan.27 @ $1250 up 


LOS ANGELES, J-n. 28 
ee ee ee ee” 


wY*Y/7* 

NEARLY three months 

e - - over 25,000 miles B 

of super-cruising...atprac- {— 

tically stay-at-home cost. 7 
Full details available at any travel agency 


THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP CO. 
Matson Line 


Chicago San Francisco 
Seattle ° Portle 





New York 
Los Angeles ~- 
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adroit performance by Paul Muni. The 
picture was derived from a book published 
last year and called, more specifically, 7 
Am a Fugitive From a Georgia Chain 
Gang. While the cinema opened simul- 
taneously in 212 cities last week, Warner 
publicists did not permit the public to 
forget that the author of this bald auto- 
biographical narrative, Robert E. Burns, 
was hiding in Manhattan, trying to inter- 
est Lawyer Clarence Darrow in his dismal 
case. 


THEATRE. 


New Play in Manhattan 

Music in the Air (words & music by 
Oscar Hammerstein II & Jerome Kern; 
Peggy Fears, producer). In _ collabora- 
tion for the first time since they wrote 
historic Showboat, the team of Hammer- 
stein & Kern has contrived an exquisite 
frieze of melody against the background 
of Bavaria, that good clean land with a 
song in its throat. The tale Librettist 
Hamimerstein has to tell variously inter- 
rupts or suddenly pounces upon or absent- 
mindedly neglects the tunes which flow 
continuously from Composer Kern’s 
brimming music box. Neither operetta, 
musicomedy nor revue, Music in the Air 
is billed simply as ‘“‘a musical adventure.” 
Scenes are labeled Leit Motif, Etudes, 
Pastoral, Impromptu, Sonata. 

By far the best section of Act I is 
“Impromptu,” laid in the music publish- 
ing office of Ernst Weber at Munich. To 
it come apple-cheeked Dr. Lessing (Al 
Shean), his pretty, wide-eyed daughter 
Sieglinde (Katherine Carrington of Face 
the Music) and her rustic boy friend Karl 
(Walter Slezak). These bucolics have 
arrived in town with the walking club 
from the mountain village of Edendorf, 
Where everyone seems to have been born 
with a pitchpipe in his mouth. Unhappily 
for them, the rural lovers meet a play- 
wright and his man-killing mistress, an 
opera star, impersonated with gusto by 
beauteous Natalie Hall. The star goes for 
Karl. The playwright goes for Sieglinde. 








With their attentions fast on their new | 


inamoratas, the professional couple toss 
each other about, stand on chairs and 
planos, recline on couches while giving an 
impromptu rehearsal of their new vehicle. 
_ “Sonata,” best scene in Act II, is laid 
inthe Munich Tierpark, a charming scene 
by Joseph Urban complete with the blue 
& white chevronings of Bavaria, caged 
parrots, romping children, elephants, a 
performing bear and good pastry. Still 
bent on their new amorous guests, the 
playwright tries to sing “One More 
Dance” to bewildered Sieglinde while his 
mistress out-howls him with “Night 
Flies By,” for the benefit of timid Karl. 
Upshot of this sequence: The playwright 
puts Sieglinde in his new play, the mis- 
tress carries Karl off to Berlin. 

With much sympathy and good humor, 
Messrs. Hammerstein & Kern unravel their 
amatory knots to everyone’s satisfaction, 
send their audience home with a sense of 
benign gratification. Best tunes: naive 
‘T've Told Every Little Star,” lilting 
Night Flies By,” nostalgic “Egern on the 
egern See.” 
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DO PHONE NUMBERS 
BLUR 


THROUGH YOUR BiFOCALS? 





FUL-VUE BIFOCALS 


will stop that annoyance 


ERHAPS you’ve noticed a blurred 
streak across the page. It’s present 
with most bifocals—the dividing line seems 


SEE THE DIFFERENCE! 





Old-style 
bifocals 


New FUL-VUE 
BIFOCALS 


to “split” the type. Ful-Vue Bifocals are 


free from this annoyance, and they’re 


much easier to get used to. 
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Eyes are priceless and deserve the best 
professional service in your community. 
Inadequate examination and hasty fitting 
are in the end costly, and are harmful 
to both good eyesight and good looks. 
Don’t skimp on eyesight. 

Our booklet, ‘What You Should Know 
About Your Glasses,” will be sent with- 


out charge if you will mail us the coupon. 


AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


Southbridge, Mass. 


SEND FOR) ®t 


this important 
illustrated 


BOOKLET 


American Optical Co., Dept.M8,Southbridge, Mass. 


Without charge or obligation, please send me the 
booklet, “*What You Should Know About Your 
Glasses.”" 


Name_ 





Address 
City 
The name of the man who fits my gla 





Sei one male juror’s horrible 
pipe was the motive. Even in the 
most sensitive gatherings of women, 
a well-tempered pipe with mild tobac- 
co will earn a verdict of not guilty. 
Women love pipes... .. but they 
must be mellow, friendly ones that 
give out sweet, friendly smoke. That’s 
where Sir Walter Raleigh’s mild mix- 
ture of rare Burleys comes in. It is 
full bodied and flavorful . . . yet in its 
whole life of phenomenal popularity 
it has never brought about a jury- 


room murder—not even a domestic 


squabble. Try it. 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation 
Louisville, Kentucky, Dept. T211 


| Send for this 


FREE 


BOOKLET 


SIR WALTER 


| RALEIGH 


Its 1 5 £—anp IT’S MILDER 
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Christ of the Rockies 

“Where is there a statue of Jesus Christ 
in all our nation, from north to south, 
from east to west? .. . We have a great 
beacon of the statue of Liberty in New 
York Harbor, a mighty shaft to honor our 


| first President and a noble monument to 
| our great Lincoln, in Washington, but we 
| have no statue of Christ anywhere to sig- 


nify that we are actually Christians and 
that we recognize Him as Christ the 
King.” 

So last month spoke Rev. John Joseph 
Preston, a modest, retiring, 60-year-old 


| Roman Catholic priest, at the outdoor 


Wayside Shrine of the Passion which he 
founded near his church in Kearny, N. J. 
Father Preston was well aware that on the 
Chilean-Argentine boundary is the great 
Christ of the Andes, 26 ft. high, that 
Brazil dedicated last year its 130-ft. Christ 
the Redeemer, world’s largest, on Cor- 
covado Mountain near Rio de Janeiro 
(Time, Oct. 26, 1931). Why not some- 
thing even bigger for the U. S.—a bronze 
statue 150 ft. tall, to cost $500,000 which 
would be raised by the pennies of 80,000,- 


| ° ° 
| 000 believers of all sects throughout the 
| land? Possible sites: near Washington, in 


New York Bay, or best of all a high point 
in the Rocky Mountains. Father Preston 
had his arpeal printed, got for the idea 
some supporters who last week were busy 


| with plans. 


_ Noble Pacifist 


oO 


England’s great families furnish able 
Unlike great U. S. families, 
also turn out great churchmen. 
Famed for political leaders is the house 
of Cecil, whose Lord Burghley served 
Queen Elizabeth and whose Marquess of 


| Salisbury served Queen Victoria. Four of 
the great Salisbury’s sons went into poli- 


tics—the late Lord Edward (Egypt), the 
present Marquess (see p. 13), Lord Hugh 
of Commons), Lord Robert 
(League of Nations). A fifth son went 
into the church. Last September U. S. 
hostesses fluttered, U. S. churchmen threw 


| open their pulpits, at the arrival of Rt. 


William 
Exeter. 


Ernest 
Bishop of 


Rev. Lord Rupert 
Gascoyne-Cecil, 69, 


| An “Ambassador of Peace and Good Will” 


like his League-of-Nations brother, the 


| Lord Bishop came to preach. 


Tall (6 ft. 3 in.) and possessed of an 
immense curly grey beard, His Lordship 
has the high Salisbury forehead for which 
his father was famed. Long rector of Hat- 
field, Herts, seat of the Cecils, he became 
rural dean of Hertford in 1904, honorary 


| chaplain to King Edward VII in 1909. As- 


quith appointed him in 1916 Bishop of 
Exeter, a vast diocese about which the 
noble Bishop motors and occasionally bi- 
cycles, his long square coattails flapping 
about his gaitered legs. An old Etonian 
and Oxonian, he drinks dozens of cups of 
tea daily, is conservative in politics, lofty 
high church in theology. To the U. S. the 
Lord Bishop brought his tall, weathered 
wife, Lady William (Florence Mary 
Bootle-Wilbraham) Cecil. They toured 
New England, visited Philadelphia and 
Princeton, flew to Richmond. In Chicago 
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last fortnight the Bishop of Exeter ad. 
dressed the Sunday Evening Club on 
peace, the subject which—with disarma- 
ment, cancellation, hands-across-the-sea— 
he has been preaching everywhere. Then 
he returned to Manhattan, where earlier 
he had been seen, gaitered and _ shovel. 
hatted, walking on Fifth Avenue in the 
early morning and once, at 7 a. m., read- 
ing his Bible in Central Park, although he 
had been to a late party the night before 

In Marihattan last week His Lordship 
hailed the U. S. as the leader of the 
Anglo-Saxon race which had created the 
“greatest of the Western civilizations.” 
Said he: “America will face incredible 
prosperity once the world has accepted the 
great truths that we must live and govem 
our nations, not for ourselves, but for 
others.” His Lordship also took part in 





Lorp BisHop oF EXETER & WIFE 


——ed 


Wide World 


They hate War for four goodsreasons. 


the 17th annual Good Will Congress o! 
the World Alliance for International 
Friendship through the Churches. Pres: 
ent were Germany’s onetime Foreigi 
Minister Julius Curtius, Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, Editor Michael Williams of Thi 
Commonweal, Editor Charles Clayton 
Morrison of The Christian Century, ant 
many another good-willster. Said Exeter 
Bishop: “When we have a just world 
when every one feels secure of food, cloth- 
ing and housing, we will have a contented 
world.” On Armistice Day the Good Wil 
Congress held its talk for two minutes 4! 
11 a.m. Elsewhere many a memorial wé 
dedicated. Nothing is more abhorrent (0 
the gentle, aristocratic Lord Bishop 
Exeter. War monuments, and any kine 
of war talk, he hates bitterly. The World 
War took three of his sons, maimed 4 
fourth for life. 
mS 
For a Messiah 


Through the squalid streets of Zlatshev 
a small Polish town near Lemberg. but 
ried excited Jews one day last month. 
They had heard—as had many 4 Jew 
throughout Galicia—of a wonderful thins 
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that was happening at their synagog. Other | 
Poles might call the Galician Jews vulgar 
and ignorant. But they had a saint, pious | 
Pinchas Bloch. He was even now crouch- 
ing on the synagog steps. Chanting psalms, 
clutching his long beard, he was praying | 
God to send the Jewish people a Messiah. 
Until then, Pinchas Bloch would eat no 
food, move not from the synagog. The 
Zlatshev Jews prayed with him, whisper- 
ing softly, watching and waiting. Thirteen 
days passed. Pinchas Bloch grew weaker, 
hoarser. He was taken to a hospital. That 
night he escaped, staggered through the 
dark streets, dragged himself to the syna- 





gog steps, wailing supplications. Next 
morning he was found dead. 
No Messiah appeared. Instead, last 


week anti-Semitism in Eastern Europe 
broke out more fiercely than in many a 
year. In Vienna, Nazi and Jewish stu- 
dents had been punching each other’s 
noses so regularly that the 300 U. S. stu- 
dents (50% Jews) appealed to the U. S. 
Minister and threatened to withdraw if 
disorder continued. In Warsaw the anti- 
Jewish students grew excited because it 
was the anniversary of the death, during 
a riot, of Stanislaw Waclawski, a Chris- 
tian student at the University of Vilna. 
“Revenge yourselves on the Jews!” they 
cried. “They were responsible for Waclaw- 
ski’s death!” They fell to fighting, in- 
jured 25 Jews, trampled girl students. The 
trepidating rector had the University 
closed for three days. Rigid policing 
alone prevented disorder. Rioting broke 
out also in Breslau, Cracow, Posen, Lem- 
berg. 





Anglican Shipwreck 


With the solemn blessings of the Arch- | 
bishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of 
London bestowed upon it, and a happy 
crowd to cheer its going, a trim white 
ship sped down the Thames and out to 
sea last July. It was the Southern Cross 
VI, a 220-ton, 150-ft. motorship, latest 
and prettiest of a succession of Church of | 
England vessels carrying the gospel to 
laraway isles. 

Last week the Southern Cross VI was 
bobbling along near Aneityum in the New 
Hebrides (midway between Australia and 
the Fijis). A sudden squall blew up, 
tashed the ship on a coral reef. She 
vegan to sink. Captain A. M. Stanton had 
‘o get his men ashore. First the crew | 
tried to lower a boat. Monster waves 
lished it, smashed it to bits. When a 
xcend attempt failed, an officer took a 
ine in his teeth, dived into the swirling 
a. He swam for half an hour, at last 
tached the beach 150 yd. away, crawled 
‘p cut and bleeding to make the line fast. 
took three hours to get all hands ashore. 
‘ome of the crew’s 15 Solomon Islanders 
‘ould not swim, had to be helped along 
the line, hand over hand. Once the rope | 
broke, plunged a man into the water. | 
iptan Stanton dived after him, 
‘tappled, quieted the fellow with a blow, 
ey him ashore. At last all were re- 
oe saved. It had been thought that | 
nein R. D. E. Voil was lost, but 
aut dreathed easier to learn he had 
au rs before the pretty, white 
Ki 5 n Cross VI went down, battered 

smashed, on Aneityum’s coral reef. 
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“Well, L should hope he would! Look 
at that minstrel-show collar. Look at 
those bare wrists, where cuffs ought to 
be. Your old pal may have a heart of 
gold, as you say — but it certainly beats 


beneath a low-comedy shirt”... 


Just another situation where an Arrow 
Shirt would have helped. For Arrow 
Shirts are proof against collars rampant 
and disappearing cuffs. They are made 
right to begin with — tailored expertly, 
and possessed of collars designed and 
can 


fitted with the skill only Arrow 


give to collars. 


And every Arrow Shirt stays right—fits 


ARROW SHIRT, 


7 new shirt if one ever shrinks 


perfectly forever because it is Sanforized- 
Shrunk! This Arrow process guarantees 
permanent fit, no matter how often the 
shirt is laundered, or you get a new shirt. 
It guarantees collars that won't choke 


—sleeves that sfay the right length. 


. wear it (it looks 


Get an Arrow Shirt. . 
right from the first time, as no allowance 
need be made for shrinkage) . . . send it 
tothe laundry. . . and learn the thrill of 
a shirt that returns from laundering the 
same size as it went! $1.95 to $5. 
Look for the Arrow label— without it, 
no shirt is an Arrow Shirt. © 1933. 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., Troy, N.Y. 


SHRUNK 


SANFORIZED 





PEOPLE 


Last week these 








Names make news. 
names made this news. 


John McClain, New York Sun ship 
newshawk, thus reported his interview 
with Samuel Insull Jr. arriving on the 
S. S. Majestic: 

“Nice trip?” we asked. 

“TI neither impede nor facilitate the 
business of the Press,” he said, smiling 
enigmatically. 

“Ves,” we said, “but this isn’t quite 
the same. We thought you might tell 
ae 

“T neither impede nor facilitate the 
business of the Press,” he said, this time 
a little louder. 

“But—” 

“T neither impede nor faciliti ate the 

“This is neither. This is 

“T neither impede nor 

“So long, Mr. Insull. 
to you!” 

“T neither impede nor facilitate the 
business of the Press.” 











iter landing 


——- 


James John ( Jimmy”) Walker, one- 
time Mayor of New York, has recently hid 
in Manhattan’s swank Ambassador Hotel 
where his good friend Theatrical Promoter 
A. C. Blumenthal maintains a suite. 
Colonel Sir Shri Krishnaraja Wadiyar 
Bahadur, Maharajah of Mysore is a 
“model Indian prince,” more interested 
in reforms than in ‘the jewels, dancing 





girls, elephants of his important province. 
Betty Compton is a sleek-haired musi- 








Club .. 


Delicious? 


Your money's worth! 
Full pints—16 ounces 
instead of 12. Look at 
the label. 


UOT 





the delightful thing about 


CLICQUOT 


Indeed there is a distinctive taste in Clicquot 
.a mellow flavor. 
choice ingredients that go into the blend are 
AGED 6 MONTHS—the time necessary for per- 
fect blending. Then, and only then, is the blend 
sweetened and combined with sparkling water. 
You know it is. 


Cxtia Something 


CLUS GiINGEa ALS 


TIME 








comedy dancer, who had a part in Fifty 
Million Frenchmen. 

Visibly ill of body and nerve, “Jimmy” 
Walker boarded the Europe-bound S. S. 
Conte Grande, locked himself away. Betty 
Compton, his friend, also sailed, with her 
mother. Aboard were newshawks, crossing 
to return on the new Italian liner Conte 








International 


Betty CoMPTON 
The Maharajah is interested in reform. 
Miss Compton & mother 
Walker suite. The Walker 
deckwalked the Comp- 


di Savoia. 
visited the 
valet, Greenhouse. 
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his cabin, gave newshawks an ancient wise. 
crack about his whiskers growing so long 
he must shave or buy a fiddle, and denied 
that he was about to return a visit to the 
Maharajah of Mysore. 


A 


Professor Bertram James Collingwood, 








University of London physiologist, nephew | 


of Charles Lutwidge Dodgson (Lewis 
Carroll), came lecturing to the U. §, to 
raise funds for a children’s “Wonderland 
Ward” in St. Mary’s Hospital, London, as 
a memorial to his uncle, and for a similar 


ward in the Babies Hospital of Ney | 


York’s Medical Center. Said he: “I am 
hoping to find a prominent American lady 
who will be Chief Cheshire Cat for the 
Helpers of Wonderland League which we 
would like to start here to interest chil- 


dren in the two projects. In England Mrs, | 


Cecil Bisshopp Harmsworth, sister-in- 
law of Lord Rothermere and of the late 
Lord Northcliffe, is Chief Cheshire Cat.” 


Amelia Earhart Putnam, Ladies’ Night 
guest of honor at Manhattan’s Explorers 
Club, prepared to present a blue Persian 
kitten as club mascot. William J. Mor- 
den, Asiatic big-game hunter and explorer, 
announced that the aviatrix, in accordance 
with ancient Inca custom, would anoint 
the cat’s feet with oil to prevent its stray- 
ing from home. Boomed a voice in the 
rear: “Bill’s wife says to put some oil on 
his feet!” 








Josephus Daniels began a private cam- 
paign to change the Democratic party em- 
blem by. printing a crowing rooster on 
the front page of his Raleigh, N. C. News 
and Observer. Observed he: “The rooster 
has ten times more style and beauty and 
clarion call than the donkey.” 


With $1,000,000 pledged in advance, 
Banker Harvey Dow Gibson, chairman 
for the second year of New York Citys 
Emergency: Unemployment Relief Com- 
mittee, formally opened its $15,000,000 
drive. His business & professional sub- 
committees working smoothly, Chairman 
Gibson went home to his Long Island 
estate, rode out on a foxhunt, collided 
with a hanging tree branch. Blood stream- 
ing down his face, he hurried to a phys- 
cian, had the wound stitched up, finished 
the hunt. 

pea, 


At his Arundel, Sussex home, a's 
some, patrician John Galsworthy, 6 
learned he had been awarded this year’ 
Nobel Prize for Literature. To Dr. Irving 
Langmuir, 51, went the Nobel award for 
Chemistry (see P. 24). 


Left: by Mrs. Annie Sinton Taft, 
relict of Publisher Charles Phelps Taft of 
the Cincinnati Times-Star, sister-in-law of 
the late Chief Justice William Howard 
Taft; $5,637,233.41 each to Daughters 
Jane Tait Ingalls (mother of David Sin- 
ton Ingalls, defeated last week for Ohio's 
Governorship) and Anna Louise Taft 
Semple; $1,000,000 to the Cincinnati In- 
stitute of Fine Arts. By Allan Pinkerton, 
late president of famed Pinkerton’s Na 
tional Detective Agency; $1,040,515.18; 
to Son Robert Allan Pinkerton. By 
mund Roebling, last of famed Bridge 
builder John Roebling’s four sons (see P. 
37); $14,788,160 to twelve nephews and 
nieces. 


ton dog. Mr. Walker finally emerged from | 
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EVENING SETS 


Designed and fashioned for the 
man who demands distinction 
in every detail of dress. The 
modern Tux set shown has the 
new SWANK GBridle-Bit link. 
Sets—$2.00 up. 


Other SWANK Evening Sets 
up to $25.00 at Jewelers and 
smart men’s shops. 


The selection of SWANK is 
a tribute to the discerning 
giver — a satisfaction to the 
man who receives. When 
yeu buy look for the name 
“SWANK” on— 


Collar Holders Money Klips 
Shirt Klips Tie Klips 

Cuff Links Evening Sets 
Collar Buttons Collar Pins 


SWANK SETS— 
COLLAR HOLDERS 
matched with TIE KLIPS, are 
made in many modern designs 
including a variety of sports 
subjects. Sets $1.00, $2.00 and 
up. 

KUM-A-PARTS are preferred by mil- 
lions of men who wear shirts 
with French Cuffs. 


BACR & WILDE 
COMPANY 

*TLEBORO, 
MASS, 


Dress Assets for Men 

















| was saved with a 
| moved by filling the cistern, floating it out. 


SCELLANY | A Clever Wife 


‘ “TIME ws ings all things.” 





Nose 

In St. Louis, on the campus of Wash- 
ington University, there was much talk 
of inferiority complexes, much quoting of 
the nasal rodomontades of big-nosed 
Cyrano de Bergerac. A student named 
Theodore Hofman, 24, had killed himself. 
Wrote he: 

“To the world: 

“When I was a child, other children 
abused and mistreated me because I was 
weaker and uglier than they. I was a 
sensitive bashful boy and was teased be- 
cause of my face and long nose. 

“T was unable to speak to anyone. My 
confidence was gone. A teacher spelled 
my name with two ‘f’s’ although it had 
only one, yet I became so backward I 
was unable to correct her and therefore 
spelled it out with two ‘f’s’ throughout my 
school career. 

‘God forgive I’m 


everyone for this. 


afraid of the world, but I’m not afraid to | 


I face God with a clear conscience. 


die. 


Author 

In Budapest, Camillo Felleghy and his 
troupe of four strolling players hopefully 
mangled Shakespeare’s King Lear before 
an impressed peasant audience who ended 
by calling for “Author! Author!” When 
Felleghy responded wearing a false beard 
hooked over his ears, bowing his thanks, 
three Shakespeare lovers who had seen 
King Lear at the Budapest State Theatre 
leaped to their feet, hurled eggs & onions 
at Felleghy-Shakespeare, rushed onto the 
stage and beat him with canes. In Buda- 





pest County Court they were fined 
pengoes ($3.49) each. 
Gossip 


In New Orleans. claiming a male deaf 
mute had slandered her in deaf & dumb 
language, a female deaf mute shot him 
through the arm with a .44 pistol. 


C 
Mind 

In St. Louis, told to get her mind olf 
her troubles, Mrs. Edward E.- Wall played 
solitaire for seven years, playing seven 
varieties, 65,707 games. 


Birth al 


In Brooklyn, Mary Bronsky, 17. gave 
birth to a baby boy in a windswept door- 
way, sobbed wildly, fled as passers-by 
gathered. She was found semi-conscious in 
a nearby attic-bedroom. The hale child 
was rushed to a nursing home, thrived. 














Junk 
In Chicago, R. F. Keeler, poet, and 
A. F. Meserve, bedtime story writer, 


parked their car in what looked like a 


| deserted parking place, was in fact a junk- 


yard, returned to find four junkyard em- 
ployes busily wrecking their car. 


<< 








Cistern 

In Kerrville, 
rode a horse into a 30-ft. 
ladder. 


Tex., when Eleanor Allen 
cistern the girl 
the horse re- 
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Turned Him to 
Pipe Smoking 





George Newton Finds It a 
Wise Move. First Time He 


Ever Really Smoked a Pipe 





Calls It New Friend 


One of the most gracious letters written 
about Edgeworth comes from George A. 
Newton of Elmira, New York. Read what 
he says: 

401 Llomewood 


Elmira, N. Y. 
Feb. 18, 1932 


Ave. 


Larus & Bro. Co. 
Va. 


Richmond, 
Gentlemen: 


Among a number of other helpful and 
good things which my wife finds in her 
magazine, “Good  llousekeeping,’ 
found and took advantage of your gener- 
ous offer for me to try your tobacco. It is 
the first time I have ever really smoked a 
pipe, 
cheap pipes, but did not realize, 
what you say in the 
lar, 


I have used your tobacco before, in 
till I read 
accompanying circu- 
that it was the varnish and filler in the 
and not the my 
mouth sore 


pipe tobacco that made 


and upset my stomach, 


that I am indeed 
grateful to you for presenting myself and 
Edgeworth to each other, in such a manner 
that { can now realize that I made this 
mistake of previously making Edgeworth's 
acquaintance in bad Now I 
have that feeling which comes to every 
man when he finds he has a new friend, 


IT want you to know 


company. 


Iam now a booster for Edgeworth and 


would like to convince a couple of friends 
of the worth of my new friend. Thanking 
you for many contented hours to come, 


I am sincerely, 
Geo. A. Newton 


Edgeworth is a blend of high grade bur- 
ley leaf, fine in quality, 
pipes, always uniform in flavor. 
buy Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed or 
worth Plug Slice in all 
sizes from the 15e 
pocket package to the 
pound tin. 
Or, if you would like 
to try a sample packet 


cut especially for 


You can 


Edge- 


humidor 


free of charge, drop a 
line to Larus & Bro. 
Co., 104 S. 22d Street, 
Richmond, Va. Free 
sample gladly sent. 
Have you heard the 
Corn Cob Pipe Club ? 
It’s broadeast over the coast-to-coast net- 
work of the National Broadcasting Com- 





pany. Listen in, between 10 and 10:30 
(E.S.T.) Wednesday evenings, to some 


good old-fashioned country crossroads en- 
tertainment. Presented for your entertain- 
ment by the makers of Edgeworth. 








TIME 
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Consolidated Statement 


PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION 


Unifying through common stock ownership the following 
interconnected Southern California utilities : 


LOS ANGELES GAS AND ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS COMPANY 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES GAS COMPANY 
SANTA MARIA GAS COMPANY 


cece ccc cece ce« PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES .. 2 oe ee cccees: 


Consolidated Balance Sheet, September 30, 1932 


ASSETS 
PLANT PROPERTIES AND FRANCHISES 
INVESTMENTS IN SECURITIES 
CASH AND SECURITIES IN SINKING Funps. 
CURRENT ASSETS: 
. $6,927,585.06 
6,197,115.09 


Cash and Call Loans . 
Other Current Assets 


Total Current Assets 


DEFERRED CHARGES: 


Unamortized Discount and 
. %6,129,725.80 
893,682.42 


Expense on Securities 
Miscellaneous ar ae 
Total Deferred Charges . 
TOTAL 


LIABILITIES 


Capita Stock, Paciric 
LiGuTINnG CORPORATION: 
Preferred, 156,851 Shares of 

No Par Value . 
Common, 1,608,631 Shares of 


No Par Value . 


. $15,685,100.00 


29,937,924.00 


Total Capital Stock, Pacific Lighting Corp. 
PREFERRED CAPITAL STOCK OF SUBSIDIARIES 


Minority INTEREST 1N ComMON Stock AND 
SURPLUS OF SUBSIDIARIES 


FunpED DEBT OF SUBSIDIARIES 


ConsuMERS’ DeEposirs AND ADVANCES FOR 


CONSTRUCTION 


CurrEnT LIABILITIEs: 


Accounts Payable. . . « « « $1,306,151.98 
AccRUED ACCOUNTS: 

Bond Interest 1,003,250.84 
2,988,006.66 
1,775,842.63 


6,037.24 


Taxes 
Dividends Payable 


Miscellaneous 


Total Current Liabilities 
RESERVES: 
. $53,977,179.90 
2,482,936.81 
4,480, 186.28 


Depreciation nas 
Consumers’ Charges in Controversy 
Insurance and Miscellaneous . 
Total Reserves .... 
SURPLUs . 
TOTAL 


$233,822,325.67 
9,601,540.81 
571,948.59 


13,124,700.15 


7,023,408.22 
$264,143,923.44 


$45,623,024.00 


29,976, 209.74 


5,743.93 


105,632,500.00 


3,523,930.83 


7,169,289.35 


60,940,302.99 
11,272,922.60 


$264, 143,923.44 





Consolidated Statement of Revenues, Expenses | 
and Cash Dividends for Twelve Months 


Ended September 30, 1932 | 


Geoes: BEVENUR .f5 Sane «a Sa 6 $47,049,527.63 


OPERATING EXPENSES AND TAXEs: 
. $19,217,259.25 
5,784,354.41 


Operating Expenses . . 
Taxes . . . . . . . . . 


Total 


25,001,613.66 


Net Income Brerore Bonpb INTEREST $22,047,913.97 


Depuct Bony INTEREST. . ... . 5,468,620.75 


Net Income Arter Bonp INTEREST . $16,579,293.2 


Derpuct: 
Depreciation . ‘ . $7,234,997.68 
Amortization of Discount and 


Expense on Securities 


Total . 


278,541.49 


7.513,539.17 
Net Income BErorE DIvIDENDs ON PREFERRED 
Srock $ 9,065, 754.05 
DIVIDENDS ON PREFERRED STOCK OF SUBSIDI- 
ARIES 1.862,838.79 
Net Income Arter DiviDENDs ON PREFERRED 
: : 2 FY O90 915.% 
STOCK OF SUBSIDIARIES $ 7,202,915.% 


Common DivipENps, Minority INTEREST OF 


SUBSIDIARIES . 360.80 


AVAILABLE FOR DIVIDENDS ON PREFERRED AND 
Common Stock or Paciric LigutixG Core. $ 7,202,544 


: - 
DiviDENDS ON PREFERRED STOCK 903, 295.4 


AVAILABLE FOR DiviDENDS ON CoMMON Stock $ 6,299,261.06 


Casu DivipeNps on Common Stock . . . 4,825,895." 


REMAINDER TO SURPLUS . . . « «© « $1,473,308." 


Per Share Balance Available for Dividends on 
Common Stock Equals . . . 2. « « - 


$3.9. 
nn . r ” » 908 U7 ar. 
he above Gross and Net Revenue excludes $1,486,223. # 
tually collected in disputed rates for certain territory under al 


interlocutory injunction of a United States Statutory Court 
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49,527.03 


01,613.66 
47,913.97 
168,620.75 


79,295.22 


513,539.17 
065,754.05 
862,838.79 
202,915.26 
360.80 


202,554.40 
903, 203.4 


299, 261.06 


825,893.00 
473,308.00 

$3.92 
6,293.97 a- 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 








Bond Pool 

On June 3, 20 Manhattan banks formed 
American Securities Investing Corp. They 
agreed to place up to $100,000,000 at 
A. S. 1. C.’s disposal and gave it $10,000,- 
ooo to start with. A. S. I. C., directed 
by Morgan Partners Thomas William 
Lamont and George Whitney, proceeded 
to buy bonds. If the company has done 
no better than the “averages,” it may 
well have made 20% or $2.000.000 on 
its first $10.000.000.* But the directors, 
meeting last week, said nothing about 
paper protits, contined themselves to a 
modest interest payment on the total of 
$23,000,000 which the banks have now 
invested in it. 

— ee 

Big Job to Roebling 

Engineers estimated that it would take 
them four years to hang a bridge across 
the Golden Gate. Last week exactly half 
that time had elapsed since a $35,000,000 
bond issue was voted to finance the 
Golden Gate Suspension Bridge.+ But not 
a single strand of cable swung silhouetted 
against the sunset. The two years have 
been filled with legal wrangling. . . . 

Prices have slumped greatly since the 
summer of 1931 when bids on the Bridge 
were called for, and some specifications 
have been changed. New bids were solic- 
ited. Last week the contract for the spec- 
tacular job of fabricating and erecting the 
cable-work was awarded to John A. Roeb- 
ling’s Sons Co. (wire & cables) of Trenton. 
N. J. The winning Roebling bid was 
$5,885,000. It was only $31,000 below 
that of Columbia Steel Co. This greatly 
vexed United States Steel Corp. which 
had bought Columbia in the hope of get- 
ting more Pacific Coast business. Last 
week many a Californian felt that the 
award should have been given to Columbia 
to provide more work for Californians. 

The Roebling company will be no nov- 
ice at the job. Greatest of its great feats 
was the construction of Brooklyn Bridge. 
The Bridge was the idea of John Augustus 
Roebling, the first U. S. engineer to use 
asteel strand in bridge-building. His foot 
was crushed in 1869 while making a pre- 
liminary survey for Brooklyn Bridge and 
i$ days later he lay dead of tetanus in- 
lection. The work was carried on by his 
young son Washington Augustus Roebling, 
an engineer proud of his Civil War-earned 
rank of Colonel. His specialty was caisson 
construction and he spent much time in 
high-pressure chambers under the East 
River. He contracted the “bends,” a dis- 
tase feared by all men who work under 
compressed air. Close to death, he rented 
‘room on Brooklyn Heights and watched 
the construction through a telescope. His 
voice failed him and he wrote his instruc- 
tions and specifications. By the time the 
Bridge was opened in 1889 Col. Washing- 
ton Augustus Roebling was bed-ridden, 
blind in one eye. and a bitter, hard man. 

Ferdinand Roebling, his brother, served 


ee 


‘In the six months since June 1, Dow-Jones 
Werage of 4o bonds has risen from 65 to 78. 
'Kunning between San Francisco’s Presidio 
ind Marin County (near Sausalito), it is not to 
Fre confused with the R. F. C.-backed San 
rancisec-Oakland Bridge. 





as president of the company until he died 
in 1917. Col. Roebling then startled the 
directors by writing them a letter filled 
with comments upon his brother’s vanity 
and other faults. The company was taken 
over by Col. Roebling’s nephew Karl 
Roebling, who carried it through the evil 
post-War days until the strain killed him 
in 1921. Then, bitter old Col. Roebling 
made a titanic attempt to step back into 
his old job. For five years he managed 
the concern by day, and by night he rum- 
maged in his valuable mineral collection. 
Legends about him abounded: he would 
never set foot in a motorcar; he would 
have none of typewriters; he ate upside 
down in a special swivel chair; he felt 
himself too great to ring a doorbell and 
upon making a call would stand. fiercely 
majestic, until the door was opened. Then 
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International 


FERDINAND ROEBLING 
Tails, if anything. 


one day he tucked a note among his rocks: 
“W.A.R. has to give up absolutely, June, 
1926.” A month later the last of the great 
bridge-building Roeblings died. Today 
Nephew Ferdinand William Roebling Jr., 
brother of Nephew Karl, is president of 
the company and other members of new 
Roebling generations work there. Presi- 
dent Roebling. 54. studied engineering at 
Lehigh University and went thence di- 
rectly into the mills. In public he is taci- 
turn; in private a good conversationalist, 
well informed, having read many a biog- 
raphy. He smokes incessantly, never 
dresses in the evening unless he is going to 
a function where more than too people will 
be present. Then he dons white tie and 
tails. He has a large collection of pictures 
and prints of Brooklyn Bridge. Although 
he has been called “the greatest engineer of 
the family” his work for the company has 
been chiefly financial. He is a director of 
Chase National Bank and of his good 
customer Otis Elevator Co. He is known 
as Trenton’s biggest philanthropist and in 
1925 received the Trenton Times award 
for his civic deeds. He served as an 
elector in 1928 and this vear his wife, a 


member of many New Jersey committees. 
was an electoral candidate. While Roeb- 
lings work at their Roebling tasks with 
varying zeal, they all appear promptly at 
directors’ meetings and walk in together. 
alert lest one Roebling edge ahead of 
another in his sway of Roebling matters. 
Most famed of recent Roebling works 
was the cable-erection of the Hudson 
Bridge. The following figures show how 
that great span will compare with the one 

to be flung over the Golden Gate: 
Golden 


Hudson Gate 

Length Suspended... 4.760 ft. 6,450 ft. 
Span Length 3,500 ft. 4,200 ft. 
Width 120 ft. go ft. 
Clearance 213 ft. 220 ft. 
Tower-height 635 ft. 746 ft. 
Main Cables 4 2 

Diam. of Cables 36 in. 36} in. 


Old Sue-&-Settle Man 

A decision handed down last week by 
the U. S. Supreme Court showed that Old 
Man Venner is still at it. He knows what 
courts are for—rich old Clarence Venner 
does. They exist for the purpose of en- 
abling a smart fellow to annoy his neigh- 
bors, especially when, as in these days, 
his neighbors are big corporations. 

For half a century, Old Man Venner has 
been bringing suits, winning almost none 
of them and making money out of all of 
them—or nearly all. Shrewd lawyer, he 
first buys a few shares in a company, then 
ploughs his way through charters, by-laws, 
reorganization plans, indentures, until he 
turns up a crop of legal weeds. Company 
officials are duly informed of irregularities 
If they do not see fit to buy up his stock 
at a thumping good price, into the courts 
goes Old Man Venner, pleading the cause 
of a poor, down-trodden minority stock- 
holder. 


August Belmont once stated on a wit- 
ness stand that James Jerome Hill’s Great 
Northern had paid Old Man Venner be- 
tween $1,000,000 and $2,000,000. For Mr. 
Venner’s $30,000 par value of a short 
line’s bonds, Union Pacific is said to have 
paid $300,000. 

The New York Central would not “set- 
tle’ when Old Man Venner two years ago 
came complaining about the terms of its 
lease of The Big Four and Michigan Cen- 
tral. So, he had to sue. And what’s more 
he had to take his suit to the high court 
of Washington. Of course the Supreme 
Court, by solemn decision of Chief Justice 
Charles Evans Hughes handed down last 
week, upheld the-New York Central leases. 
But Old Man Venner was the gainer—be- 
cause he had carried out his threat of suit 
so that the next corporation he attacks will 
know that what Old Man Venner says Old 
Man Venner means. 

Once he has obtained a settlement from 
a company he harasses it no more. Though 
judges have termed him an obstructionist 
and a “professional privateer,” he consid- 
ers himself a guardian of properiy rights 
against the errors of irresponsible manage 
ment. 

Wall Street admits that Old Man Ven- 
ner is probably without a legal peer in 


corporation transactions. He used to 
thumb over documents himself but now 
maintains a sizeable research staff. In- 
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Are You 
a Chip, or a Ship 


upon life’s ocean? 


APTAIN OF YOUR SOUL, whither bound? 
.. Are your passengers comfortable, or 
likely to be? Have you charted a course? 

Up-to-date knowledge of the investment value 
of $10, $20, $30, $40, etc., per month—earnings 
compounded—would enable thousands of men 
to make clearer answers to such questions. And 
possibly save them much well-intentioned, but 
fruitless, worry. 

Independence Fund—a systematic, trusteed 
plan for saving, investing, and accumulating 
through compound earnings—has this news for 
you: it no longer takes wealth to invest intelli- 
gently and soundly in an adequate number of 
first-grade corporations. 

Steady purpose, applied to clearly outlined 
objectives, usually attains those objectives. 
Steady purpose, clearly outlined method, 34 of 
America’s topnotch common stocks, preemi- 
nent trusteeship and many other safeguards 
distinguish Independence Fund. 


The Power of Money at Work 


Financial history proves, and authorities 
agree, that sound industrial common stocks 
have displayed a continuous upward long-term 
trend as far back as it has been possible to mea- 
sure investment experience. Thus it is felt that 
a thoroughly diversified group of investment 
common stocks offer an excellent medium for 
a definite financial program. 

The particular stocks behind Independence 
Fund Trust Certificates have been carefully 
selected as representing outstanding corpora- 
tions, which as a group, will unquestionably 
share in the future growth of American indus- 
try. The systematic purchase of the shares of 
these great corporations over the next ten years 
should give the investor an extremely high de- 
gree of safety and an excellent opportunity tor 
growth of capital. 

While your Independence Fund program 
gives you the investment advantages of large 
capital, your payments are invested promptly 
upon receipt at the then current prices. The 
trustee (an old and conservative trust com- 
pany) represents you, sets up an individual 
account in your name, invests your money (and 
reinvests the earnings on it) in certificates rep- 
resenting common stocks of 34 first-grade cor- 
porations. : 

Thus, your money is increased by having its 
earnings compounded, and it is protected, like 

‘large amounts of capital, by sound geographic 
and industrial diversification. 

Any one desiring to chart a definite course of 
savings and investment should be interested in 
Independence Fund. No other savings-invest- 
ment plan offers you all that this one does. 

If you wish it you can protect your fund with 
life insurance—at a low rate. Write for the free 
booklet, ‘35 Questions—36 Answers.”’ It will 
show you how to start, with convenient month- 
ly payments, and steer straight to your objec- 
tives. No obligation. Just send the coupon. 
Independence Fund of North America, Inc., 


One Cedar Street, New York, N. Y. 
gr ence 


woeFEUND 


Independence Fund of North America, Inc., 
One Cedar St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, free copy of 
“35 Questions—36 Answers.” 


Se. AGS0GSS. « ccccccccvsccccses SbAd00dbesss 546s VER 


City. o cccccccvcccovcccce ceccccectcocccesoce. 3P22 
MN SS cS cm aN 








| assistant, Philip A. Singer. 


tensely secretive, only he can tell how 
many of his big suits were settled out of 
court. Officials of a company with 
branches scattered throughout South 
America remember that a Venner disciple 
discovered he was entitled, as a stock- 
holder, to inspect all-the books—and de- 
manded his right. After balancing the 
costs of transporting records from all its 
remote branches to Manhattan and back, 
the officers decided to pay the disciple’s 
price for his few shares—$20,000. 
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Two after Richfield 


“T am in California,” said Harry Ford 





| Sinclair rather sharply, “and I am in Cali- 


fornia to stay.” Everybody at the dinner 
remembered the statement, especially 
Kenneth Raleigh Kingsbury. For Mr. 
Kingsbury is president of potent Standard 
Oil Co. of California and much as he and 
Mr. Sinclair admire each other’s ability, 
he does not relish new invasions of his rich 
territory. 

Before Mr. Sinclair’s Consolidated Oil 
Corp. (the telephone girls still chirp: 
“Sinclair’’) is really “in California” it must 
have a wide California distribution sys- 
tem. For that reason Consolidated has 
been bidding, up a notch, then up another, 
for stricken Richfield Oil Co. with its 
5,800 service stations. Fortnight ago the 
Consolidated offer of securities worth $27,- 
600,000 stood $5,000,000 above the best 
bid placed by Mr. Kingsbury’s Standard 
(Time, Noy. 14). But last week Mr. 
Kingsbury. who relishes practical jokes, 
chortled a good last chortle. For the Rich- 
field banking creditors’ committee decided 
to accept the Standard ofier and Mr. Sin- 
clair, considered the boldest and most bril- 
liant of operators in oildom, seemed out- 
maneuvered when he withdrew his com- 
pany’s bid. 

Chief reason the California bid was ac- 
cepted was that the committee felt that 
Mr. Sinclair's Consolidated’s 6% bonds 
should not be valued at better than 75¢ on 
the $1 whereas Standard offered to under- 
write its 5°7 bonds at full face value. Yet 
Mr. Sinclair, surely smoldering at this 
aspersion to Consolidated’s credit, con- 
ceded no defeat. It soon became apparent 
that he was still watching on the sidelines, 
aware that the deal could not go through 
at once and that he would have another 
chance to make a play for Richfield. 
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$7,500,000 a Year? 


On the eve of the beer-tide which 
swept the land last week, the famed Mil- 
waukee brewing house of Pabst Corp. 
merged with Premier Malt Products Co. 
of Chicago (Time, Nov. 14). Last week 
it became increasingly clear that this deal 
marked the passing of Pabst Corp., one 
of the big U. S. family-owned businesses, 
into the hands of outsiders. The out- 
siders are Harris Perlstein, aggressive 


young head of Premier, and his smart 
Through the 





| deal the Pabst family become large stock- 


holders in Premier which will run their 
famed company as a subsidiary. 

Looking closely at a Pabst label one 
may see a large B inscribed on one of the 
hop leaves. It stands as a memento to 
one Jacob Best who started the business 


in the 1840s. In 1862 his granddaughter 
married Captain Frederick Pabst of the | 
S. S. Huron. By the time the Chicago fire 
of 1871 left the Milwaukee brewers 
supreme in their territory Capt. Pabst had 
taken over the company and had his 
name painted over its portals. Capt. 
Pabst was an epicure, would rather sip 
good wine than quaff beer. So it was a 
proud day in the Pabst Corp. when one 
of their brews won the blue ribbon at the 
Chicago Fair. So pleased were the Pabsts 
that they called their leading brew after 
the Blue Ribbon which they attached to 
every bottle. When near beer brought 
lean days a blue strip of paper supplanted 
the silk ribbon but Pabst stuck to its 
trade-mark, 

No hoariness or tradition clings to 
Premier. It was formed soon after Pro- 
hibition by Anton Spaeth of Decatur, II]. 
who saw that there would be a home-brew 
market for malt. In order to better his 
product he hired Messrs. Perlstein & | 
Singer. So able were they that within a 
few months they were partners in the 
business and soon controlled it. Premier 
bought a second plant at Steubenville, 
Ohio and then a third in the once great 
whiskey city of Peoria. It concentrated 
on malt products and thrived while the 
old-line companies struggled to sell near 
beer.* 

By its deal with Pabst, Premier Co. 


*TimeE last week stated erroneously that 
Premier makes Prima beer. Prima is made by 
Prima Co., a $3,000,000-in-assets company with 
a present annual sales volume of about $1, 
500,000. 


WHAT STOCKS 


To Buy NOW! 


Current buying advices of 15 lead- 
ing economic services in our latest 
Bulletin, Gives prices at which au- 
thorities advise purchase, 














Every investor should have this pre- 
ferred list of outstanding stocks as 
selected by the country’s leading 
Stock Market authorities before act- 
ing in the present market. 


Send for Bulletin TM-2 FREE! 


(Please print name and address) 
United Business Service 


Boston, Mass. 
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TRUST SHARES 
({ MODIFIED) 






FULL BENEFITS OF A 
TRUE FIXED TRUST 










This is a fixed investment trust 
sponsored by 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 
120 Wall Street, New York 
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stands ready to join the front-rank scram- 
ble for national beer sales. Premier plans 
to concentrate all its brewing in Mil- 
waukee, to use its Peoria plant to make 
a breakfast food and the other two to 
make malt products, probably for the 
trade. The Pabst cheese business will be 
continued. An unusual glimpse into the 
private figures of beerdom was afforded 
recently when Hilson & Neuberger, Man- 
hattan bankers, offered some shares in 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. The company’s 
assets were listed at $26,295,000 and its 
earnings for the first half of the year 
were shown at $346,000. The pre- 
Prohibition capacity of the company’s 
plants was 1,650,000 bbl. of beer annually 
and Hilson & Neuberger stated that the 
management estimated it could earn $5 
per bbl. The Pabst capacity is set at 
1,500,000 bbl.: perhaps when the great 
Pabst elevators are filled with grain, when 
its vats are steaming and its payroll 
upped from 600 to 2,000, Messrs. Perl- 
stein & Singer will be in a position to earn 
$7,500,000 a year for their company. 


/ 


Whatever the earnings may be. it now | 


seems certain that Milwavkee stands ready 
to regain its position as a mighty brewery 
city. In 1907 the brewers of Milwaukee 
shipped over 100 carloads of beer a day. 
The great firms of Pabst, Schlitz, Blatz and 
Miller (High Life) united to sing the 
praise of their city’s brews. Theodore 
Roosevelt took some into the interior of 


Africa, Dewey quenched his thirst after | 


the Battle of Manila Bay with a cool 
bottle of Schlitz. And, in jovial moods. 
the Pabsts would proclaim that when 
Peary reached the North Pole he found 
anempty Blue Ribbon bottle in the snow. 


@ 
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Personnel 

Last week the following were news: 
Frederick Henry Bedford Jr. was elected 
president of Standard Alcohol Co., a 
new concern formed to handle Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey’s manufacture of 
alcohol from petroleum. This branch of 
Standard’s business was previously the 
subject of litigation with Petroleum 
Chemical Corp., owned by National Dis- 
tillers and Barnsdall Corp. Now Pe- 
troleum Chemical Corp. will have a large 
stock interest in Standard Alcohol, settling 
the suits. Mr. Bedford is a director of 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey). His fa- 
ther was vice president of the company in 
charge of its lubrication business. 
uncle was the late Edward Thomas Bed- 
iord, founder & head of Corn Products Re- 
ining. He is not to be confused with his 
cousin Frederick Thomas Bedford, presi- 
dent of Penick & Ford, Ltd. 

Dr. Rush Rhees, president of Uni- 
versity of Rochester, was elected to the 
board of Eastman Kodak Co., filling the 
vacancy caused by the death of his good 
inend George Eastman. 
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Amster’s E] 

Peering from 
spectacles, Nathan Leonard Amster, a 
Rumanian-born director of Manhattan 
Railway Co, (“The El”) and head of a 
tockholders’ committee. arrived late at 
the annual meeting last week. Behind him | 
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(A) Wellsboro Senior and Junior High School, Wellsboro, Pa. (B) Indiana State 
Library, Indianapolis, Ind. (C) Glenwood Primary School, Glenwood, Minn. 


How Automatic Control in Public Buildings 


SAVES the TAXPAYERS’ MONEY 


Schools and libraries cut fuel costs as much as 31.6% 
with Minneapolis-Honeywell Automatic Control Systems 


Fuel costs for the 8-room Glenwood 
(Minn.) Primary School were $419.85 
during January, February, and March, 
1931. On January 1, 1932, the Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Modutrol System of 
automatic heating and ventilating con- 
trol was installed. Fuel costs for January, 
February, and March, 1932, were 
$286.60. A clear tax money saving of 
$133.85 —31.6% —while outdoor tempera- 
tures averaged 10 degrees lower than the 
previous year! 

The new Senior and Junior High 
School, Wellsboro (Pa.) was planned 
from the start for automatic modulating 
control of direct radiation, unit ventila- 
tors and central plenum chambers. Per- 
fect comfort at lowest cost could be 


assured in no other way. 


Likewise, the new Indiana State Library, 
Indianapolis, was planned for automatic 
control of the heating and ventilating 


MINNEAPOLIS 
MODUTROL 


system. New buildings, they offer no 
direct comparison with previous costs. 
However, conservative estimates made 
by the heating engineers indicate that 
the cost of the Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Automatic Control Systems will be re- 
covered in two to three seasons, There- 
after, the communities will benefit from 
a direct fuel saving each year. 

These three public buildings, widely 
different in function, hours and fre- 
quency of use, cubage, and heating and 
ventilating equipment, are typical exam- 
ples of the tax money savings and vastly 
increased comfort made possible by the 
installation of Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Automatic Control Systems. The time has 
come when public expenditures must come 
down. Let the Minneapolis-Honeywell en- 
gineer show you how one necessary cost in 
every public building —the cost of the fuel — 


can be radically reduced. 


-HONEYWELL 
SYSTEMS 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEY WELL REGULATOR COMPANY. Executive Offices :2925 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn 
Branch Offices and Distributors in principal cities. Canada: Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, Limited, 


Toronto and Montreal. Export: 801 Second Avenue, New York City 


For Vigorous 


Health QUIT 
The Laxative Habit 


The use of laxatives lessens the joy of living, im- 

pairs efliciency and destroys vitality. To break 

yourself of this harmful habit, you must first 
effect a simple, easy change in your system. 

At the famous Battle Creek Sanitarium this 

fundamental change is effected through the use 

of Lacto-Dextrin, a remarkable colon food. By 

cleansing the system of the unfriendly germs 

which have accumulated in the colon, Lacto- 

Dextrin soon restores normal regularity. Just 

ask your Druggist, Department 

Store or local Battle Creek Dealer. 

At Battle Creek we have shown hundreds 

of thousands how to make laxatives un- 

necessary. We have prepared a 64-page 

book that will show you the drugless way 

to normal regularity, health and vigor. 

The result of 50 years’ study of the effect 

of diet on health. If you suffer from 


any of the complaints listed below, send 
tor this book. 


MAIL COUPON! 


The Battle Creek Food Co., Battle Creek, Mich 


Dietetic Dept 
1 ** Health- 


Please send me free and postpaid your 64-page book 

ful Living My trouble i 
| }Constipation { }Hich Blood Pressure 
| JNervousness (Check only those most important) [ )I ndigestior 
(T-11-21-379 


{ JSour Stomach 


Insist on Genuine BATTLE CREEK 


LACTO-DEXTRIN 


~ QUICK AS LIGHTNING! 


IT CAME So 
SUDDENLY; 





70 of all ACUTE INDIGESTION 
O strikes late at NIGHT (when drug 
stores are closed). Be safe—be ready with 
Beli-ans. Six Bell-ans, Hot water, Sure 
Relief. 25¢ and 75¢ at all drug stores. 


BELL-ANS \22= 


__ FOR INDIGESTION O28} Serie, 








Take TIME— it’s Brief 


. 
Carysler Corporation 
* DIVIDEND ON COMMON STOCK~ 
A quarterly dividend, for the fourth quarter of 
1932, of twenty-five cents ($.25) per share, on 
the Common Stock, has been declared, payable 
December 31, 1932, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business December 1, 1932. 





B. E. Hutchinson, Vice President and Treasurer 
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trouped 30 angry stockholders armed with 
stacks of proxies. Though a meeting chair- 
man had already been elected, Director 
Amster promptly accused him of trying to 
“railroad” the meeting, deposed him and 
elected Lionel F. Straus, a New York 
tractioneer and one of his henchmen, to 
the chair. While election tellers squabbled 
loudly over the legality of proxies, Insur- 
gent Director Amster listened gleefully to 
stockholders shouting disapproval of the 
management. Saying they understated 
their case, Chairman Straus summed up: 
“Tt is not only the Manhattan situation 
which is rotten, but I can go further and 
say that Interborough [Rapid Transit Co.] 
itself was born in iniquity.” After seven 
hours of tumult, President Roberts of 
Manhattan Railway waved his arms in 
despair, yelled: “The meeting is yours.” 


International 
THE Et’s New PRESIDENT 
He Amster-damned the I. R. T. 


The Amster group then elected their own 
board and went home. 

Thus did Nathan Leonard Amster bring 
a new entry to the crowded field of in- 
terests which are jockeying for position in 
New York City’s plans for unification of 
all its transit lines (True, Sept. 5). The 
ousted directors represented I. R. T., the 
subway system which leased all Manhat- 
tan Railway’s elevated lines for 999 years, 
and pledged itself to pay interest & divi- 
dends on Manhattan securities. When 
I. R. T. was thrown into receivership, it 
was an open secret that the chief purpose 
of the receivership was to break the un- 
profitable lease of the El. Insurgent Am- 
ster is fighting its abrogation.* But even 
if the lease is broken, he claims he can 
put the El on its own feet by installing 
escalators, refurbishing cars, teaching 
courtesy to its surly guards. Meantime 
Insurgent Amster is also trying to force 
I. R. T. receivers to pay interest already 
overdue on Manhattan’s first mortgage 
bonds to stave off foreclosure. When & if 


*In New York there are 730 mi. of subways, 
137 mi. of elevated. They transport nearly 
2,000,000,000 people annually at sc a ride and 
are continually in financial, legal or political 
wrangles which practically nobody comprehends. 
But one thing is clear: the El, with fresh air 
and plenty of seats but less convenient, loses 
money. 


November 21, 193? 


New York’s transit facilities are unified 
under public control, he believes Manhat. 
tan stock (of which he claims he owns 
more than 50,000 shares) will be worth 
$30 a share. Last week it sold for $12, 
The ousted board included Banker 
Charles Hayden, J. & W. Seligman, Par. 
ner Frederick Strauss, President Thomas 
Ignatius Parkinson of Equitable Life. Be. 


* cause Nathan Amster got in on the ground 


floor of the Chicago, Rock Island & P,. 
cific Ry. reorganization in 1917, is now, 
member of its executive committee, Wall 
Street was not surprised that the new 
board included two Rock Island men, 
Edward Norphlet Brown, chairman of 
the executive committee (he is also board 
chairman of stricken St. Louis-San Fran. 
cisco) and Peter Gansevoort Ten Eyck 
At its first meeting the new board chose 
Insurgent Amster as president. 

Now 63, his face as wrinkled as a wal- 
nut, Nathan Amster says he is “in the 
financial business.”” He emigrated to the 
U.S. at 20, prospected in West Virginia 
coal fields, drifted west, developed rich 
copper claims. Wall Street has known him 
as an independent financier and market 
operator. He was one of the first men to 
bull Boston & Maine during the early 
stages of its rehabilitation. Always keenly 
aware of the value of publicity, he once 
advocated consolidation of all U. S. rail: 
roads into one huge system. 


_PRESS_ 


Mothers’ Guide 


Publisher George Joseph Hecht of 
Parents’ Magazine opened a safe in bis 
Manhattan office one day last week, ex 
tracted a bulky sheaf of papers, handed 
it almost furtively to a trusted employe. 
If the bundle had contained gold Publisher 
Hecht would not have guarded it more 
zealously. It was a list of 50,000 mothers 
of pupils in more than 200 private and 
suburban schools in the New York metro 
politan area. To those mothers Publisher 
Hecht sent the first monthly issue of his 
Metropolitan Mothers’ Guide. 

About the size of a theatre program 
with 34 pages, Mothers’ Guide is intended 
“to tell the home the sort of things the 
school wants it to know.” The first issue 
offers an article on cold-prevention, 4 
directory of current after-school enter 
tainment, an explanation of how best to 
conduct a child through the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, juvenile fashion notes, 
“Education via Toys,” etc. 

Mothers’ Guide is sent the mother “by 
courtesy” of her child’s school. The 
school pays nothing to Publisher Hecht. 
But he gets for the magazine a high class 
circulation for which he charges an at- 
vertising rate of $395 a page. He alone 
knows all about the difficult job of per 
suading the schools to confide their list 
to him for circulating the magazine. Every 
school received a written guarantee that 
the list would be used for no other 
purpose. 

Editor of Mothers’ Guide is Mrs. Clan 
Savage Littledale who edits also the highly 
successful Parents’ Magazine. Parents 
has climbed to 300,000 circulation, 1s ¢0™ 
pleting its “best year financially.” 
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*EARN REAL MONEY! 


Be a News CAMERA Man 
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. ¢ One of the most exciting, fascinating profit- 
»b of per able professions—news photography. For 
their lists perive newspaper men and students. Jack 

i rice, famous star camera man, has written 

ine. Ever) is 40 thrilling years of covering the news of 
hat World in pictures for great metropolitan 

antee that re spapers. A new book covering everything 
her he camera reporter must know — how to get 

no ol the picture, what news is, where to find it, how 





‘oget the most out of your camera. Makes you 
4 better news reporter too! “Be a News 

hotographer”’ wil help you to the money and 
hills of a he-man’'s job. Write today and the 
tp will be sent C.O.D. Pay the postman $2. 
“oney back if not satisfactory. 


JACK PRICE, Room 4103-T, 
State Building, New York City 
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AERONAUTICS 


Cord v. Cohi 


Seven months ago William Averell Har- 
riman, then board chairman of potent 
Aviation Corp., was persuaded to invite 
Motormaker Errett Lobban Cord into the 
directorate of Avco. 








painful nuisance to Avco and_ other 
“pioneer” operators with his low-fare 
Century Air Lines, his rambunctious 


efforts in Washington to get mail con- 


tracts. Avco took over Century, gave 
Mr. Cord 5 of the Corporation’s 
stock. There were expressions of esteem 


on both sides. But the industry, aware of 
Mr. Cord as a shrewd, aggressive operator, 
accustomed to running things his own way, 
wondered how long it would be before an 
explosion occurred. 

Last week came the explosion, with a 
loud bang. Mr. Cord, who had increased 
his ownership of Avco stock to 30°. was 
now openly clamoring for control of the 
company. He charged the present manage- 
ment with the loss of $38,000,000 in three 
years through ‘extravagance, waste, 
speculation, shrinkage of properties, can- 
cellation of officers’ debts.” For whatever 
economies the company effected since 
April, he claimed full credit. He accused 
the “reigning clique” of transacting all 
important business in “secret meetings” 
unknown to him, the biggest single stock- 
holder; of plotting to perpetuate its own 
regime for another ten years. 

The explosion was touched off by 
Avco’s quiet negotiations to acquire the 
assets of another big holding company, 
North American Aviation Inc. To pay 
for the property, Avco was to issue nearly 
2,000,000 new shares of stock. Chief 
among North American’s assets is a trans- 
port system covering the Atlantic seaboard 


| below New York, joining Avco’s trans- 


continental line at Atlanta and meeting 
Boston-Montreal sector at Newark. 
Integrated, the network would blanket the 
East and South. But whatever the merits 
of the deal, its effect would be the re- 
duction of the Cord share in total Avco 
stock from 30% to 15% 

When Mr. Cord in Beverly Hills, Calif. 
saw the imminence of that ‘threat last 
week he fairly popped with rage, sent 
his lawyers rushing into court at Wil- 


mington, Del. Just as the Avco di- 


| rectors sat down to complete their merger 


plans for submission to stockholders, the 
Wilmington court granted a temporary 
injunction restraining the board from 
further action. Avco pried loose the in- 
junction, but agreed not to consider the 
deal further until next week when Mr. 
Cord would be back in New York. 

Now the battle was in the open. Mr. 
Cord turned to Avco’s 28,000 stockholders, 
pleaded for proxies for a stockholders’ 
meeting Dec. 21 to enlarge the directorate 
from 35 to 68, and supposedly to increase 
his own representation on the board from 
three to 36. 

As everyone knew, what Mr. Cord 
meant by the “reigning clique” was the 
group centering about Banker Harriman 
and his good friend Robert Lehman. 
W. A. Harriman & Co. and Lehman Bros. 
headed the bankers who raised $38,000.- 
ooo for Aviation Corp. when it was formed 


Mr. Cord had been a | 

























And It is Far Easier Relieved in 
the First than in the Second 
COLD ordinarily progresses through three 
stages: The Dry Stage, the first 24 hours; 
days; and the Mucous Secretion Stage. Once 
a cold gets beyond the first stage it is far more 
Fourfold Effect for 
Immediate Relief 

on is to take Grove's Laxative Bromo Quinine. 
Grove's Laxative Bromo Quinine stops a cold 
It opens the bowels. It kills the cold germs and 
fever in the system. It relieves the headache and 
fortilies against further attack. That is the treat- 
ment you want—com- 

effective. Anything less 

is toying with a cold. 

Bromo Quinine is abso- 

lutely safe to take. It 

produces no bad after- 

effects. Every drug store 

Laxative Bromo Quinine. 

Handy, pocket-size box, 

a box today and keep it 
handy as the ‘‘stitch in 


4] 
or Third Stages! 
the Watery Secretion Stage, from 1 to 3 
difficult to relieve. 

The wise thing to do when you feel a cold coming 
quickly because it does the four necessary things. 
grippy feeling. It tones the entire system and 
plete, thorough and 
Grove’s Laxative 
contains no narcotics and 
in America sells Grove's 
cellophane-wrapped. Get 

time.”’ 


**I Couldn’t 
Write a Better 
Prescription 


Myself!’’ 


GROVES LAXATIVE 
BROMO QUININE 
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in 1929. Friends of Banker Harriman 
understood that he aspired to be in avi- 
ation what his late famed father was in 
railroading. At the outset the Aviation 
Corp. structure was loose. Its subsidiaries 
numbered 80, included unrelated small 
lines, charter services, schools, factories. 
(The list is‘now about 20.) The company 
grew to be not the titan that United Air- 
craft & Transport is but an extremely 
potent and coherent transport system hold- 
ing ten of the 23 domestic airmail con- 
tracts. However the growing pains were 
acute. When Avco was six months old the 
1929 crash occurred. Immediately after- 
ward the company altered its investment 
policy, put much of its ample cash into 
other than aviation stocks. There were 
three presidents in three years, President 
LaMotte Turck Cohia taking office last 
March just in time to greet Mr. Cord. 
President Cohd, a youthful Princetonian 
(1917), was an investment broker, head 
of Air Investors Inc. which is a sub- 
stantial Avco stockholder. He could not 
deny Mr. Cord’s statement last week that 
Avco had lost money since its birth,* but 
he did say that the fight with Mr. Cord 
had been brewing for months because of 


*About $10,000,000 operating loss, $20,000,- 
ooo asset shrinkage in Avco statements: ac- 
cording to Mr. Cord, $38,000,000 asset loss 





SENSATION —so small—so 
light—you can carry it like 
a camera. 


A revolutionary radio that operates 
on any 110-volt circuit—direct or 
alternating current—25 or 60 cycle. 


Uses the latest, full size tubes. You 
will be amazed at its volume—its 
crystal-like clarity—its excellence 
of tone. The Kadette Radio is a 
distance-getter— bringing in sta- 
tions for hundreds of miles. Con- 
tains its own aerial and requires no 
connection other than plugging it 
into the light socket. 


What a wonderful gift it makes! others 
For the business man — hides 
away in the desk drawer, unseen but 
ever ready. 


For the traveling man— 
gives him full radio entertainment 
wherever he goes. 

For the student—ideal where 
apace is limited and you needn't worry 
about electric current conditions—just 
send one. 


For*the convalescent — sits 
right by the bedside where it can be 
easily operated. 


of colors. 


For the home—perfect for the 
bedroom, kitchen, sunroom, library, 
recreation room, or wherever a personal 
radio would be enjoyed. 


On shipboard or in Europe 
—The Kadette operates marvelously 
aboard ship and an inexpensive adaptor 
makes it suitable for the 220-volt current 
found in European countries. 
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Cord’s efforts to “jam Stinson planes 
down the company’s throats.” Cord 
builds Stinsons and the Lycoming engines 
that pull them. Old guard Avco men 
said that Cord was a poor transport man, 
that his Century Lines lost money, that 
he would cut pilots’ pay below the mini- 
mum of safety and efficiency. (He had 
labor troubles with the Century pilots.) 
Another complaint: Cord had studded 
the Avco ranks with spies, some of 
whom spread the word that the em- 
ployes “had better play ball with the 
Cord crowd because Cord’s going to be the 
boss.” The spies were weeded out, fired. 

Basically each side summed up its case 
thus. Cord: “Of every Avco dollar 30 cents 
belongs to us, 63 cents to stockholders 
other than the present management. We 
are going to see the company properly 
run, by those who have a real interest in 
it.” Avco: “Our directors are financiers, 
industrial leaders, representing widely dis- 
tributed stock. Why turn the company 
over to a plane manufacturer who merely 
seeks a controlled outlet for his product?” 

The outcome of the battle appeared to 
hinge largely on the success of the 
Harriman-Lehman group in rounding up 
proxies from the many substantial stock- 
holders known to them. Banker Harriman 
himself had begun to withdraw from the 
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aviation scene. Last month he resigned 
as Avco board chairman, was succeeded 
by his friend Banker Lehman (Tryp 
Oct. 31). About the same time Harold 
Ellstner Talbott Jr. resigned the North 
American Aviation chairmanship. His 
place was filled by George Newell Armsby. 
chairman of Bancamerica-Blair Corp. 
which sponsored North American. 
Guessers everywhere tried to connect 
the two resignations with the presence of 
Mr. Cord. But, as for Banker Harriman. 
the explanation lay in his newly acquired 
chairmanship of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road—a return, after ships and airways, to 
his father’s tracks. 
@ Bustling little Congressman - reject 
Fiorello Henry La Guardia (N. Y.) warned 
the Postmaster General that he would 
sponsor a strike of Avco pilots if Cord 
should get control. 


ones 
Homing Whale 

Dr. Claude Dornier stood in front of 
his airplane factory on the shore of Lake 
Constance, Switzerland one day last week, 
beaming with pride as one of his flying 
boats glided out of a soupy fog to a land: 
ing. This was no ordinary flying-boat, nor 
an ordinary flight. It was the sturdy 
Groenland Wal (Greenland Whale) com- 
pleting a round-the-world trip begun 14 
weeks ago, with stolid Wolfgang von 
Gronau and three aides as master and 
crew. 

As all the world knows the Groenland 
Wal took off from the North Sea Island 
of Sylt, site of Capt. von Gronau’s sea- 
plane school, traversed without incident 
the northern passage via Iceland and 
Greenland to Montreal. Thenceforth she 
made her easy way across part of the 
U. S., pausing at Detroit. Chicago, Mil 
waukee. North of Winnipeg the Whale 
rested on Cormorant Lake while her crew 
rested, fished. Thence on to British Colum- 
bia, Dutch Harbor, Alaska. and along the 
stepping stones of the Aleutian Islands and 
Kuriles to Tokyo. 

The Groenland Wal encountered n 
serious trouble until crossing the Bay oi 
Bengal. About .150 mi. off Rangoon a 
water pump broke. Down came the plane 
upon a tossing sea. An S O S brought a 
British: steamer which towed her into 
Rangoon. As casually as before, the plane 
flew on to Colombo, Bombay, Bagdad, 
Athens, Rome, across the Alps in a storm 
to Friedrichshafen. 

Capt. von Gronau has expressed 4p- 
proval of the North Atlantic route for alt- 
mail service, but disapproval of the North 
Pacific route on which “the weather 
changes every 15 minutes and there is % 
much fog.” 
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Wings over Australia 


Into the desert 1.000 mi. north o 
Adelaide the Australian Government Was 
sending squads of engineers last wees 
to build four landing fields at 100 m 
intervals between Alice Springs and The 
Granites. In The Granites, a wild, desolaté 
territory, infested by savage blacks ané 
savage insects, diggers had struck gold 
Six expeditions were pushing toward the 
strike by truck, tractor, horseback, came 
and by airplane. Every available ship ws 
in demand to rush in food & water, Tu 
out yellow dust. 
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Good Bread 

GREENBANKS—Dorothy Whipple—Far- 
rar & Rinehart ($2.50). 

After so much pretentious pastryware, 
cunningly but cheaply contrived by city 
half-breeds, an honest book like Green- 
hanks is as good as good bread. Many a 
long-cheated stomach should welcome it 
with enthusiastic rumblings. The story 
starts plainly and  unprepossessingly 
enough, like any drab, overpopulated 
family novel: it is laid in dull, provincial, 
middle-class English surroundings—but in- 
stead of developing soporifically or sol- 
emnly, pseudo-tragically, pseudo-greatly, 
Greenbanks gradually, increasingly, com- 
pellingly turns into that rare phenomenon: 
avery good book. 

In the initial shuffle of the Christmas 
party that introduces all the Ashtons and 
their in-laws, the real heroine of the story 
is lost, but only temporarily, Grand- 
mother Louisa knew her husband deceived 
her, even on his dying day. She knew 
that of all her sons and daughters Charles 
was the incompetent, but Charles was the 
one she loved best. She knew Kate Bar- 
low, who had made a “misstep” in her 
youth, and whom she tried to help, was 
making a martyr of herself to no good 
end; she could have told Rachel her fa- 
vorite granddaughter, many a sad, true 
thing about what was ahead of her. But 
Louisa always refrained. She said what 
she thought would help; when she really 
wanted to talk she talked to herself or to 
Bella, the maid, who wanted to get mar- 
ried but was so set on it she scared all 
the men away. By some talent worth any 
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DorotHy WHIPPLE 
She weeps in spite of Chekhov. 


mount of cleverness, Authoress Whipple 
as made old Heroine Louisa the kind of 
human being that human beings in- 
‘inctively, almost unanimously admire. 
Mmmm,’ said Charles, ‘The French 
have an expression “Bon comme le pain.” 
When I heard it. I thought of you. You're 
“00d, like bread; you're essential, you 
‘tow, Mother. The world couldn’t get on 


without people like you.’” Readers of 
Greenbanks will close the book with a 
grateful nod, admit that Charles was abso- 
lutely right. 

The Author. Dorothy Whipple was 
born some 30-odd years ago, in the midst 
of her Lancashire material, even more in 
the midst of a large & lively family. 
Grown-up enough to do her bit when the 
War came, she tried to be a Red Cross 
nurse, but “fainted at operations, cried 
when the patients cried, and was sick when 
they were sick, so that was no use.” She 
went into an office instead, married her 
boss, who is now Director of Education 
for Nottingham. Greenbanks, which was 
the September choice of the English Book 
Society, is her third novel (first two: 
Young Anne, High Wages). Says 
Authoress Whipple: “I begin each novel 
gaily, then I get drawn in, it becomes an 
extremely serious business, it looms up 
and covers my life. I live like a hermit 
during this time. I weep over the sad 
parts. Chekhov says this is a bad thing to 
do, but I can’t help it.” 


Feminist Apologia 


EartH Horizon — Mary 
Houghton Mifflin ($4). 

Autobiographies almost invariably con- 
tain an apology; some have little else. In 
Earth Horizon Mary Austin’s apology, 
never explicit, is to be found in her gen- 
erally defiant tone. “I don’t see why it 
should be so much the literary mode just 
now to pretend that ideas are not in- 
trinsically exciting and that one’s own life 
isn’t interesting to one’s self.” Hiding her 
personal pronoun behind her name, she 
writes of herself sometimes as “I,” some- 
times as “Mary.” The rising generation 
miay find little to attract them in aging 
Mary Austin’s reminiscences, but more 
than a few intransigeant oldsters will read 
them and sigh. 

Mary Hunter Austin has had a hard life 
and it has not softened her. “I have never 
been taken care of; and considering what 
that has meant to women in general. I feel 
a loss in the quality of charm and gracious- 
ness which I am unable to rationalize.” 
Born in the Middle West just after the 
Civil War, Mary Hunter got off to an ap- 
parently crippling start. But she had the 
virtue of independence: at 7 she had made 
up her mind to be a writer, to write “all 
kinds” of books. The family moved to 
California. Mary married one Stafford 
Wallace Austin. She soon found out what 
he was like. “That nothing in Mary’s 
married life turned out as she expected it 
was due in part to discoveries she made 
within the year, which it would have been 
convenient to have made earlier. The first 
of these was that her husband had no 
natural qualifications for the calling of 
vineyardist.” So Mary went to work to 
support herself, got jobs in a boarding- 
house, as teacher, actress, journalist. press- 
agent (for the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion). Finally she divorced Husband 
Wallace. Marv found she liked the South- 
west. wrote about it in “all kinds” of 
books. Though she never got to Easy 


Austin— 


Street she was soon a familiar figure on 





Bigwig Boulevard. Some of her friends: 
the late Poet Sterling, the late Jack Lon- 
don, Herbert Hoover, the late great Theo- 


dore Roosevelt, May Sinclair, George 
Bernard Shaw, the late Amy Lowell, Diego 
Rivera, Emma Goldman, Willa Cather. 
Now 64, Mary Austin lives by herself 
(with a secretary) in her Spanish-Colonial 
house in Santa Fe, likes to be considered 
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Mary AvustTIn (IN 1910) 
The pattern has not disappointed her. 


an authority on Spanish and Indian culture 
in the Southwest. Though she does not 
admit in so many words that her life has 
been happy, she does think it has been 
successful: “The totality of my experi- 
ences is that I have been faithful to the 
pattern, and it has not disappointed me.” 
a 

Yesterday 

Our Times: Vor. Iv, THE War Be- 
GINS, 1909—1914—Mark Sullivan—Scrib- 
ner ($3.75). 

Like prosperity, Mark Sullivan’s subject 
is just around the corner. This fourth 
volume of his monumental encyclopedia 
of Our Times (1900-1925) brings the 
story up to 1914, just before the outbreak 
of the World War. Future historians may 
praise his industry, value his skill in col- 
lating facts, but contemporary readers will 
enjoy him like a gigantic family album. 
The sprightly, numerous _ illustrations 
(photographs, cartoons, advertisements— 
250 of them in this volume) by themselves 
would make a book worth poring over. 

Some events of the five-year period 
Author Sullivan has raked together: sink- 
ing of the Titanic, the Jack Johnson-Jim 
Jeffries fight, forced dissolution of the 
Standard Oil trust, electrocution of Police 
Lieutenant Charles Becker for instigating 
the murder of Gambler Herman Rosen- 
thal, Edgar Lee Masters’ Spoon River An- 
thology, Halley’s Comet, Ford jokes, Suf- 
fragettes Emmeline and Christabel Pank- 
hurst, Evangelist Billy Sunday, the 
two-step, grizzly bear, bunny hug, Actress 
Lillian Russell, erection of Manhattan’s 
Woolworth Building, Louis Bleriot’s flight 
across the English Channel, nude ‘“‘Septem- 
ber Morn,” dawn of psychoanalysis in the 
U. S., Politician “Uncle Joe” Cannon. 


TIME 


MILESTONES 


Born. To Dr. John Robert Gregg, 65 
(Gregg Shorthand System); and Janet 
Fraser Kinley Gregg, 32, daughter of Uni- 
versity of Illinois’ President Emeritus 
David Kinley; a daughter. Name: Kate 
Kinley Gregg. Weight: 84 lb. 


® 


Born. To Mme Paul Gorgulov, relict of 
French President Paul Doumer’s assassin 
(Time, May 16, et seq.); a daughter; in 
Paris. : 

Engaged. Diana Churchill, 23, eldest 
daughter of British Tory Winston 
Churchill; and John Milner Bailey, 32, 
eldest son of Transvaal Gold Man Sir 
Abe Bailey, stepson of British Aviatrix 
Hon. Dame Mary Bailey. 


Married. John Davison Rockefeller 
III, 26, Princeton graduate, by occupation 
‘associated with father’; and Blanchette 
‘erry Hooker, 23, Vassar graduate, young- 
est daughter of Elon Huntington Hooker, 
financier, engineer, electrochemist; in 
Manhattan. In the Rockefeller-built 
Riverside Baptist Church, the world’s No. 
1 non-royal heir, tall and saturnine, took 
a Rockefeller-worthy bride, tall, hand- 
some, healthy. Aloft, the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller (grandmother) carillon pealed 
iis world’s biggest 72 bells. Outside was 
a mob with news sense, pleased because the 
bride smiled at large as she walked into 
the church. Inside were 2.500 Rockefeller 
& Hooker friends, socialites, bankers, no 
grandfather, for John Davison Rockefeller, 
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93, departed for Ormond Beach, Fla. two 
days before the wedding to avoid public 
exposure. After an organ prelude includ- 
ing Bach’s Prelude in E flat minor from 
“The Well-Tempered Clavichord” and 
“Blessed Jesu, We Are Here,” the grave 
young bride followed the procession 250 ft. 
up an aisle banked in white chrysanthe- 
mums and Japanese pink lilies. Facing 
Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick and a chan- 
cel hedged with tall cypress trees, boxwood 
and more chrysanthemums, Groom Rocke- 
feller ended the ceremony with the un- 
usual words, “With this ring I thee wed 
and promise thee a husband’s protection 
and care.” The bride wore a short veil, 
severe gown, long train; she carried a 
bouquet of white pansies and white 
orchids with mauve centres; the brides- 
maids wore short veils instead of hats. 
Best man: Brother Nelson Aldrich. 
Ushers: groom’s three brothers, one cousin, 
one brother-in-law, Princetonites Edward 
W. Brown (’28), Roommate Benson Blake 
III ('29), William F. Cochran Jr. (’29), 
Homer P. Cochran (’29), James Carey 
(°29), Latimer S. Steward (’29) and Dr. 
O. Currier McEwen, assistant dean of New 
York University’s Medical College. At the 
reception and dance at Manhattan’s social- 
ite Colony Club, guests who remembered 
John Davison Rockefeller Jr.’s pre-Elec- 
tion switch in favor of Volstead Act repeal 
investigated the punch, found it strictly 
non-alcoholic. Afterwards Mr. & Mrs. 
John Davison Rockefeller III left for a 
month’s honeymoon in Bermuda.” secretly 
boarded the S. S. American Legion, on 
which was a party of newshawks on vaca- 
tion. Reception guests: Henry Ford. Su- 
preme Court Justice Harlan Fiske Stone, 
Harold Fowler McCormick. Chase Na- 
tional Bank President Winthrop Williams 
Aldrich, Morgan Partner Thomas William 
amont. 

Married. Princess Emeline de Broglie. 
great-granddaughter of Sewing Machine 
Inventor Isaac Merritt Singer; and Count 
Alexandre de Castéja; in Neuilly, France. 


Dikowsin 


Married. Harriet Stanton De Forest, 
daughter of Inventor Lee De Forest by 
first of three marriages; and Marshall C. 
Allaben Jr.. Greenwich real estate man; 
in Greenwich, Conn. The wedding date 
was the birthday anniversary of the bride’s 
maternal great-grandmother, Suffraget 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 


Divorced. Ruth Goldstein: by Julius 
J. Goldstein, Manhattan silk merchant; in 
Manhattan. Grounds: misconduct with 
Cartoonist Robert L. (“Believe It or 
Not’’) Ripley. 

Sentenced. Jean Martin, burlesque 
showgirl: to an indeterminate sentence in 
Bedford Reformatory for strangling her 
roommate, Showgirl Florence (“Babe’’) 
Miller, to death with her hands; in Man- 
hattan. 


*Two years ago Brother Nelson married 
Mary Todhunter Clark, took her for a year’s 
trip around the world. 


November 21, 199) 


Birthdays. Louis Dembitz Brandeis, 
76; Samuel Insull, 73; Italy’s King Victor 7 
Emmanuel, 63. 

Died. Nadezhda Sergeivna Alliluievg 
Stalin, 30, second wife of Josef Stalin, 
53; in Moscow (see p. 16). 

Died. Abraham E. Lefcourt, 55, Man 
hattan realtor; of heart disease: in Man. ° 
hattan. Onetime newsboy and bootblack, 
he had total Manhattan realty holdings in 
1928 of more than $50,000,000, had per. 
haps razed more historic landmarks, raised 
more skyscrapers than any other man, 
Said he, “If something should happen . ., 
to sweep away every dollar I have in the 
world . . . I could rebuild my fortune in 
half the time.” He planned in 1925 a 
huge $10,000,000 loft building for his son 
Alan, 13. Alan died; he put up an eight- 
story building with his son’s bust over the 
entrance. He was last week defending a 
suit brought by his stockholders. 


a - 


Died. Evangeline Adams Jordan, 59, 
famed astrologer; of a heart attack: in 
Manhattan. She had predicted that she 
was in “a period of adverse aspects and 
conditions.” Author, radio broadcaster 
(Forhan’s Toothpaste), charging $20 an 
appointment, she took in about $50,000 a 
vear. Famed forecasts: death of England's 
King Edward VII (“The stars would be 
grievously afflicted”), death of Tammany 
Leader Charles Francis Murphy of acute 
indigestion (“Unfriendly stomach”), Col. 
Theodore Roosevelt’s defeat by Alfred 
Emanuel Smith for 1920 New York Gov- 
ernor (“He couldn’t be elected to the 
school board in his native village of Oyster 
Bay’). Love and money were Evangeline 
Adams’s chief astrological problems; love 
chiefly before January 1930. money after 
January 1930. Her specialty: finance. 


Died. Rev. Dr. Harry Malcolm Chak 
fant, 63, a co-founder of the Anti-Salooa 
League; of pneumonia; in Washington, 
Pa. 

Died. Heinrich Stinnes, 64, art collee 
tor, elder brother of the late great Hugo 
Stinnes; in Cologne. 

Died. David Winfield Mulvane, 69, 
Kansas Republican political boss; of 4 
cerebral hemorrhage; in Topeka; after 
working late on election returns. 


Died. Elie Sheetz. 84, founder o 
Martha Washington Candy Co., antique 
collector; in Washington. In President 
Grant’s administration, peddling his candy 
in Washington’s Cabin John Park, he was 
asked the name. flippantly answered, 
“Martha Washington” (now 18 factories, 
100 stores. over 600 agencies. selling 6 
kinds of candy, grossing several millions 
yearly). 

a 

Died. Freda Ehmann, 93, “mother @ 
the California ripe olive industry,” pres 
dent of Ehmann Olive Co.:; of old age: 
in Piedmont, Calif. In 1896 with her only 
asset an old olive grove at Oroville (Calif) 
she began pickling ripe olives, founded a 
industry. 
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